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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE past ten days have been among the blackest in the history of 
T the Palestine problem. The murder by the Irgun of Sergeants 
Paice and Martin after several weeks’ imprisonment and a hideous 
mockery of judicial process was accompanied by so much evidence 
of cold-blooded viciousness that the full recital of the details is 
revolting in itself. It was followed by incidents at Tel Aviv in 
the course of which Jews were killed, and the first wave of horror 
at the latest crime of the terrorists was at once cancelled out by a 
new expression of hatred for the British forces ; to this the Haganah, 
the professed enemies of Irgun, contributed with threats of reprisals 
against soldiers and police. That in tura has been followed by anti- 
Jewish demonstrations in London, Manchester and Liverpool. Now 
there must be a halt. All those whose passions have been aroused, 
whether on behalf of the troops trying to do their duty in the face 
of continuous Jewish obstruction and insult or on behalf of Jewish 
people in this country unjustly suffering for crimes which they 
abhor, must recognise the plain fact that chains of events of this 
kind have led in the past direct to mass-murder and the gas chamber. 
The brake must be applied at once at every point. The terrorists 
themselves must be caught, and to that the whole Jewish community 
in Palestine must contribute with much more than the repeated 
protestations of horror of the Jewish Agency and Vaad Leumi. 
Every sympathy must go out to the soldiers and police in Palestine, 
but tremendous as is the provocation to retaliation, they must 
remember that retaliation is precisely what the terrorists and the 
unscrupulous forces of propaganda are hpping for. At home there 
must be patience and clear thinking. It must be remembered that 
the Jewish problem originated and flourishes in violence ; that the 
elements who take part in anti-Jewish demonstrations are not to be 
trusted ; and that further disturbances in the next few months reduce 
the chance of an ultimate peaceful settlement. This counsel applies 
everywhere. It must be remembered that the outcry in the French 
Press concerning the refugees at Port-le-Bouc does not reflect re- 
sponsible French opinion, which recognises equally the shortcomings 
of the French authorities who originally allowed the ‘ President 
Warfield’ to leave and the unreasonableness of complaints about 
conditions in the three ships now carrying the refugees, in view of 
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the fact that these people can land in France at any time they like. 
Fuel to the fire of racial hatred is plentiful enough, but now, when 
the temptation to seize it is greatest, is precisely the time to reject 
it with resolution. 


Failure in Germany 


Formally Monday’s debate on Germany and Austria concerned 
the vote of £53,473,794 of British money for services connected with 
these countries. Art the present juncture that would have been a 
sufficient excuse for a lengthy debate, quite apart from the further 
millions required to meet the military costs of occupation. The 
burden of criticism, which came from all parts of the House, was 
that if the Government had decided what they wanted to do and 
acted with resolution Germany would be well on the road to recovery 
today. Mr. Bevin’s defence was that the Government were quite 
clear as to what they wanted to do, but they had been prevented 
from doing it, first by the French refusal to agree to central agencies 
for Germany and second by the Russian refusal to agree to an inter- 
change of food and manufactures between east and west. As a 
defence it was vigorous and telling, but, after two full years of 
occupation, it could not be completely convincing. The criticisms 
were too numerous and too broad in their scope to be completely 
denied—including as they did the relatively heavy burden on the 
British taxpayer as compared with the American, the failure to agree 
on a policy of ownership, size and control of industry, the imperfect 
working of de-Nazification arrangements, failure to control some of 
our own officials, failure of the currency arrangements and much 
more. There must be—in fact there is—some substance in all this. 
The fact that all the British officials and Ministers have been unable 
to exercise so much influence on the course of events in Western 
Germany as a single American official, General Lucius Clay, is signifi- 
cant enough, and the fact that the American Government also appear 
to have some difficulty in controlling him is no excuse. Nor should 
it be impossible for Mr. Bevin, who wants to socialise German indus- 
tries, to deal with General Clay, who does not. It may be difficult to 
agree upon common policies with the French and the Americans, but 
it is not impossible. The basis of agreement is there. None of the 
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three countries wants a Germany capable of making war, and none 
wants a Germany so helpless as to be a danger to economic recovery. 
The fact that practically nothing has been built on that basis in two 
years is not a misfortune—it is a failure. 


Egypt’s Complaint 

When some six months ago the Egyptian Government suddenly 
broke off discussions with the British about the future of the Sudan 
and announced their intention to submit the whole matter to the 
United Nations, there nevertheless remained some doubt as to what 
the next move would be. The impatience of the politicians was 
much more apparent than the exact reason for that impatience. The 
military withdrawal provided for by the Treaty of 1936 was well 
ahead of schedule, and the British willingness to agree to the deter- 
mination by the Sudanese of their own future Government was clear. 
Ostensibly it was on this latter question that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment decided to seek a new procedure, since they claimed that there 
was no other future for the Sudan than fusion with Egypt in a 
unified Nile Valley. Neither the justice of this claim nor the reasons 
for ignoring the 1936 Treaty were plain, and after a 10,000-word 
speech by Nokrashy Pasha to the Security Council they are still not 
plain. The complaint that the treaty was a temporary expedient 
which could now be ignored takes no account of the fact that its 
agreed term was twenty years. The contention that the treaty was 
inconsistent with the Suez Canal agreement of 1888 and that Egypt 
was not a free party in 1936 accords ill with the Egyptian attitude 
to the whole affair at the time of the original signature. These 
things, together with the arguments that the presence of British 
troops is inconsistent with the United Nations Charter and that 
the perpetual alliance provided for in the treaty was “ unnatural,” 
are all general expressions of impatience and dislike for the British 
rather than serious points of law. And if it is argued that the 
Egyptian case is based on equity rather than on law, it can at once 
be replied that equity requires some consideration of the part played 
by British troops in preventing the invasion of Egypt by the Axis 
and of the wishes of the Sudanese regarding their own future. In 
this question the British Governmeny have carried patience to almost 
reprehensible lengths, and there was every reason why Sir Alexander 
Cadogan’s reply to this latest attack should be sharp. The British 
desire is, and always has been, for friendship with Egypt, but that 
does not mean that there is no limit to our tolerance of insult, 
ingratitude, and the misuse of international issues for internal political 


ends. 


Peace in Indonesia ? 


It is still too early to say whether the cease-fire order by the 
Netherlands Government, which came into force at midnight on 
Monday, heralds a stable settlement or only a temporary truce in 
Indonesia. The Dutch reaction shows evidence of control and pur- 
pose which is so far lacking both in the actions and published 
statements of the Republicans. The Netherlands Government, over- 
looking a perfectly valid doubt as to the legal standing of the Security 
Council in a dispute which is not between two sovereign States, 
have decided to keep the Council informed and to submit the matter 
to peaceful settlement. They have also accepted the United States’ 
offer to mediate, arguing, again with justice, that since the matter 
has already been brought to the notice of the Security Council 
by two members of the British Commonwealth (India and Australia) 
the American position is to that extent more impartial than the 
British. And finally, although there is a risk that elements of the 
Republican forces will use the occasion to carry out further irre- 
sponsible destruction, the Dutch troops have ceased fire. The 
Republican response has been far less impressive. There has been 
an acceptance of the Security Council’s request for an end to hostili- 
ties, qualified by a complaint that the Dutch delayed the passing 
on of that request ; there has been no reply to the American offer 
of mediation; and there has been a series of complaints against 
the Dutch which gives no promise whatever of reasonable parley. 
Whatever the rights and wrongs of the Dutch action in using force, 
there can be no doubt that now the firing has stopped it must not 
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be allowed to begin again, and the tact is that the Dutch are showing 
a greater willingness to put away their guns than are the Republicans. 
Moreover the whole incident has shown that the Dutch are far 
more capable of restoring normal economic life in the area than 
anyone else. This does not mean that any use of military force, 
however plain its immediate results, is to be condoned ; nor does it 
mean that the future government of Indonesia lies exclusively with 
the Dutch. If there is any moral, it is first that the road to Indonesian 
independence will be hard and long, and second that only the 
utmost vigilance in both the near and distant future will prevent 
it from being bloody. 


Dr. Evatt in Tokyo 


The present tendency of the Press in this country to play down. or 
ignore, news from Japan is understandable but to be regretted. Little 
publicity has been given, for example, to the considered statements 
of Dr. Evatt during his current tour of Japan. Landing at Kure on 
July 24th, the Australian Minister for External Affairs declared that 
Australia was not merely interested in the permanent disarmament 
of Japan, but anxious to see “ constructive reform ” of the country’s 
political, social and economic structure. Six days later he is repx ried 
as saying in Tokyo that the Pacific Peace Conference cannot and 
must not be indefinitely delayed, since in the absence of any peace 
treaty there would be an “increasing tendency for major matters of 
permanent importance to be handled on a piecemeal basis or be 
postponed.” Although Dr. Evatt has been far too discreet to criticise 
the present administration of Japan, his speeches have contained 
several hints that Australia is not so prepared as the Americans to 
be well satisfied at Japan’s rather sudden, if not rather theatrical, 
conversion to democracy. Dr. Evatt even went so far as to suggest 
that a period of ten years should elapse before a regenerate Japan 
could be allowed to join the United Nations. His statements empha- 
sise that Australia expects and will try to exact as great a say as the 
United States and the United Kingdom in the forthcoming Con- 
ference. While discounting rumours that the Americans would 
secretly like to see a strong Japan as a bulwark against Russia 
in the Pacific, it is safe to assume that the American and Australian 
views on Japan’s future will anyway be sharply divergent. Australia’s 
attitude to American policy in Japan is, in fact, conditioned by much 
the same fears and anxieties as France’s attitude to American policy 
in Germany. And meanwhile “ democratisation” continues its sus- 
piciously rapid progress in Tokyo, under the skilful leadership of 
Mr. Katayama, the Prime Minister, and supported by the Emperor’s 
declaration that the idea of Western democracy is to be found 
embedded in the old teachings and practices of feudal Japan. 


Mr. Churchill’s Contribution 


It is an index of the position which Mr. Churchill holds in this 
country that no speech in the present crisis, excepting only the Prime 
Minister’s cat. logue of sacrifices, has been more carefully heard and 
read than his address at Blenheim on Monday, and no speech, the 
Prime Minister’s not excepted, has been more carefully examined 
for hope and guidance. The country may look to Mr. Attlee for 
information and instructions, but it still incorrigibly looks to Mr. 
Churchill—as it looked during the war—for the broad grasp of 
events and for hope in a dark time. And it has not been altogether 
disappointed. The flashes of inspiration may have been rare. as, 
for that matter, they were in some of the war-time speeches, but they 
were there. The Blenheim speech was a party speech, delivered to 
60,000 Conservatives, but its party bias was not concealed and even 
the references to proposals “inserted for the purpose of pandering 
to class jealousy and party spite ” could be forgiven so natural and so 
seasoned a fighter in party causes. But who but Mr. Churchill could 
have said with conviction, “We shall accept, support and endure 
any and all sensible proposals, however severe, that are truly made 
in the national interest”; who could have talked more plainly to 
the miners not in overworked metaphor as underground air-pilots in 
some new Battle of Britain, but in plain words as men with a job 
to do; who could have expressed with more heartening confidence 
the belief that in the last analysis the Americans are a reasonable 
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people who will not make our task more difficult by clinging to the 
more harmful conditions of the dollar loan? Economic policy is 
not Mr. Churchill’s strong suit, and there was plenty of evidence 
of that in his speech, but at speaking for Britain in times of stress 
he is still unsurpassed. 


The Pressure of Parliament 


The annual business of Parliament is like a jig-saw puzzle, in 
which the varied requirements of legislation and of the financial year 
must inexorably be fitted into the requisite number of days. This 
year the great volume of legislation has accentuated the pressure 
alike on the energies of Members and on the ingenuity of those whose 
high responsibility it is to plan the programmes of Parliamentary 
business. Two additional factors have emphasised it yet more 
sharply. First, there is the extent of the Lords’ Amendments to the 
major legislation of the Session, which have to be considered in its 
concluding stages. Here it is significant that the consideration takes 
longer on the Transport and Town and Country Planning Bills, 
which were guillotined, than on the Agriculture and Electricity Bills, 
which were not. The second factor is one which shows the limita- 
tions of the jig-saw puzzle parallel. The number of pieces is neither 
constant nor entirely predictable. Thus, three additional matters 
have obtruded themselves on the attention of Parliament beyond 
what had been catered for. There is the new Supplies and Services 
Act, arising out of the Government’s assessment of its crisis require- 
ments. There is a debate on Palestine, arising out of the horrible 
murder of the British sergeants. And there is the possibility that 
part of the Report of the Committee of Privileges may have to be 
disposed of before the Adjcurnment. These are the additional pieces 
which have distorted the pattern of the framework. But it should 
not be so, for the planning of a Parliamentary programme shoukd 
take account of the necessity for a reserve for contingencies in the 
Parliamentary time-table. As things are, the pressure on M.P.s is 
heightened at a time when they are inevitably tired and jaded after 
a Herculean Session. 


Neurosis Among Factory Workers 


The report of the Industrial Health Research Board of the Medical 
Research Council on The Incidence of Neurosis among Factory 
Workers presents a good many conclusions that might be expected 
and a few that are surprising. These conclusions are drawn from 
a survey made between 1942 and 1944 of more than 3,000 men and 
women in light and medium engineering factories mainly in the Mid- 
lands. Although the results are not entirely applicable to peace-time 
conditions, the report has relevance today. Among the conclusions 
to be expected are that workers with little leisure, those who spend 
their leisure alone, those who have few social contacts, those whose 
domestic situation is unsatisfactory are most prone to neurosis. It 
was also to be expected that neurosis should be associated with light 
sedentary jobs needing close attention but giving no scope for 
responsibility. The fact that there is more neurosis among women 
than men may in part be a result of this ; it is for precisely these jobs 
that women are employed. But women are in general more sensitive 
to the emotional atmospheie than men ; the great impersonal indus- 
trial machine does not suit them. Not that it suits men either. 
A surprising conclusion of the report is that a tenth of the workers 
studied suffered from neurotic illness, and between a quarter and 
a third of all sickness absence from work was caused by neurosis. 
Obviously there is something very wrong with industrial life. The 
survey suggests that jobs which have been mechanised to make 
them physically manageable and fool-proof are now completely 
boring ; and that a worker who feels himself only a cog in the 
machine will suffer emotionally. On this point there seems hope 
for increased future production; if work can be made more con- 
genial a great deal of unnecessary waste can be eliminated. Another 
hopeful augury is that women with full family responsibilities 
have as good health as single women, and the report concludes 
that with shortened hours such women can be valuable factory 
workers. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HIS column must start this week on a personal note. I am, at 
the time of writing, that pitiful paradox, a politician without a 

Not that this of itself makes a politician unacceptable in 
the Palace of Westminster. Far from it. As a voiceless M.P., I 
am the ideal M.P.s’ M.P. I am restricted to a one-way traffic. I 
can listen, but I cannot dilate ; I can disagree, but I cannot say so. 
Perhaps it is not only at Westminster that a voiceless M.P. has charms. 
I can almost hear the universal sigh from a public weary of political 
exhortation, “O si sic omnes!” But, in any event, the voiceless 
M.P. should be the best descriptive M.P. Debarred from interven- 
tion, he can concentrate on listening: deprived of speech, he should 
be enriched by meditation. But—and here, having, I hope, softened 
up your defences, I begin to launch my confession—the effects of 
laryngitis are not purely personal. They extrude upon one’s fellow- 
men. And because of this I did not hear Wednesday’s debate nor 
the Prime Minister’s oration. There, it is out. It had seemed a 
nice balance: zeal and inclination on the one hand against my 
doctor and common sense on the other. It was the vision of my 
colleagues that tipped the scale, of their well-bred but unmistakable 
anguish as a cataclysmic cough obscured the latest pronouncement 
of austerity or shrouded the epigrams of Mr. Stanley. So I did not 


go. 


voice. 


* * * * 


For the rest, the Commons sat on Bank Holiday, though the 
Lords, conscious perhaps of their amateur status, did not. After a 
long sitting on Friday, the House was not very fuli for the beginning 
of Questions on Monday, but filled up for Mr. Walkden’s personal 
statement, delivered from the place below the gangway from which 
his supplementary questions habitually reverberate. This, of course, 
was not immediately debated, as it was referred to the Committee of 
Privileges ; and the House proceeded to its Bank Holiday debate on 
Germany. So far as the debate as a whole is concerned, I have 
some sympathy with Mr. Bevin’s complaint: “I have been told in 
the debate that we ought to have more production. more food and 
more raw materials; but in the same breath complaint is made 
about the expenditure of dollars.” Apart from this, sometimes 
unconscious, dualism, the debate was quite a good one. It pro- 
ceeded quietly, was in the main rather thinly attended, and produced 
no hightlights. Mr. Bevin succeeded once more in creating the 
impression of wide grasp and broad common sense. 


* * * * 


~ The House then turned to Lords’ Amendments. And a very long 
corner it was to turn. There were three lots of Lords’ Amendments, 
on the Agriculture, Transport and Electricity Bills respectively. The 
first two were additional business for Monday, and the Electricity 
Bill! main business for Tuesday, which, in view of the respective 
times taken, seems to have been a peculiar arrangement of business. 
The Agriculture Bill was disposed of first, with the Opposition well 
deployed under the skilful leadership of Sir Thomas Dugdale. The 
Transport Bill, with all its troubled history behind, was naturally a 
harder nut to crack. Once again the indomitable Sir David ranged 
himself against the untiring Mr. Barnes, and one by one the amend- 
ments were disposed of, not without dust and heat. However, despite 
a brilliant contribution in the small hours by Mr. Walter Elliot—and 
he is the equestrian exception that proves most pedestrian rules—it 
remains true that all-night debating is not as good as all-day debating, 
and the less there is of it the better for the business of Parliament. 
After the Transport Bill, the Electricity Bill passed off very quietly 
and quickly on ‘Tuesday, leaving the sparks to come from the Boyd- 
Carpenter—Lennox-Boyd affray against the cut in the tea ration. 
* * * * 


I gladly and thankfully note an improvement both in the acoustics 
and in the instruments designed to improve the acoustics. Super- 
natural shrieks have given place to superabounding volume. Ques- 
tion and Answer, for example, between Mr. Dalton and Admiral 
Taylor now have the reverberating impressiveness of the opening of 
an artillery barrage before a major engagement. And now, how about 
ventilation? D. C. W.-S. 
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PLIGHT OF THE NATION 


UST over three weeks elapsed between the establishment of the 

convertibility of sterling in accordance with the Anglo- 
American financial agreement and the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment in the Commons of the official measures to meet the dollar 
crisis. Despite the best efforts of the Press and of the Government’s 
publicity officers to explain the exact nature of the causal chain 
linking these two events, the man in the street, weighing the finan- 
cial arrangement initiated on July 15th against the sacrifices 
announced on August 6th, must still be wondering what has 
happened. It is possible to explain how the drain of dollars from 
Britain, already over-rapid, became even worse than the experts 
had expected when convertibility began, so that emergency measures 
had to be taken to widen the dollar inflow by increasing exports 
and to narrow the dollar outlet by decreasing overseas expenditure. 
It is possible to explain, but it is not possible to convince by means 
of these technical arguments. In fact, the puzzlement and scepti- 
cism of the uninstructed layman have a perfectly valid reason, for 
the crisis is not just a matter of the balance of payments or of the 
cost of war, which are measurable by objective ‘tests. It is also 
something which has happened in the minds of Ministers, the tests 
for measuring which are not available to the public. To put it 
bluntly, events have overtaken them once again. 

A dollar crisis is not just a misfortune which has suddenly 
happened. The new factor is not the disruption of the balance 
of payments, but the official recognition of the possibility of such 
a disaster. This is not an unduly harsh condemnation of Ministers 
who are doing their best, but a completely unavoidable inference 
from events. For in the first place everybody saw a dollar break- 
down coming, and in the second place it has not quite arrived yet. 
The dollars have not yet run out. About $1,000,000,000 of the loan 
remains. What has happened is that the day when this remnant 
will be spent has suddenly drawn so near that the Government 
cannot ignore it or even temporarily forget it. The future which 
they face has come up and hit them between the eyes. It is a pity 
that it had to happen so violently. It is better and safer to forestall 
and discount a crisis than to try to surmount it when it arrives, and 
today the field of manoeuvre is woefully narrow. Yet it exists. 
Mr. Attlee said that the loan could not possibly outlast the year, 
but with the measures he has announced it might last for several 
months. There is still just time to confine the crisis within manage- 
able limits, and if that can be done there is at least the ghost of 
a chance that the measures for permanent recovery can be 
initiated. 

That being so, the measures announced on Wednesday must be 
subjected to two tests at once. First they must be regarded as 
ways of staving off the exhaustion of our dollar supplies for a few 
weeks, and, second, they must be examined as long-term measures 
for strengthening production and exports with a view to achieving 
stability and putting future crises where they belong, in the realm 
of evils foreseen and successfully averted. It cannot honestly be 
said that they stand up particularly well to either of these tests. 
These words are being written while the debate in Parliament is 
still in progress, but even at this early hour it can be said that 
the Prime Minister’s speech gives no cause for complete confi- 
dence in the Government’s ability to steer a firm course to safety. 
The new targets of 4,000,000 tons of deep-mined coal a week, 
14,000,000 ingot tons of steel a year, and exports 160 per cent. 
of pre-war by the end of 1948 are all above those set in the 
Economic Survey for 1947. Translated into longer working hours, 
direction of labour, and lower home consumption, they are the 
nearest approach the Government has yet made to the blood, 
I circumstances demand. Given 


sweat, toil and tears which the 


the full support of the trade unions, these objectives may be 
reached, but there remains another battle to be fought. These 
are the measures essential to set us on the right road, not to win 
safety, and in any case if the effort outlined by the Prime Minister 
is not fully developed until next year it may be too late. It is quite 
certain that the expansion of home agriculture and colonial pro. 
duction cannot produce results in so short a time. 

So much for the positive measures by which we must save our 
selves. As to the steps to decrease consumption, they are for 
the most part unexceptionable. The reductions in petrol rations, 
foreign travel allowances, remittances of earnings of foreign films, 
luxury imports and food from hard currency sources were all 
inevitable, once it had been admitted that we have been attempt- 
ing to consume more than we produced. The coming restrictions 
on restaurant and hotel meals and the reductions in timber imports 
seem to call for more careful examination. Either could do more 
harm than good if applied without imagination. The effects of 
control of investment and of exhortations to keep down wages and 
profits and save more are most difficult of all to foresee. But 
from the whole complex of measures one fact does stand out, 
and that is that the hope of long-term results is brighter than the 
chance of overcoming the immediate dollar crisis by purely British 
action. That being so, the overwhelming weight of immediate 
attention must swing to that passage in the Prime Minister's 
speech in which he referred to the forthcoming conversations with 
the United States Government concerning convertibility of sterling 
and non-discrimination. 

The cheer which greeted Mr. Attlee’s statement that we cannot 
base our future plans on an assumption that further American 
help will be forthcoming was evidence of a realisation of the true 
moral of the present situation. We cannot expect further 
American aid, even if we feel we deserve it. But this acceptance 
of the implications of financial independence has its benefits as 
well as its burdens. We cannot tolerate American hindrances 
either. We need not apologise for wanting to reverse our consent 
to the American requirement that, in return for a loan, we should 
make current earnings of sterling convertible on July 15th and 
accept an interpretation of the term “ non-discrimination ” which 
forbids us to buy from other countries that which we cannot buy 
from the United States. Nobody need apologise, least of all to 
the United States, for wanting to follow a course which is just 
and reasonable. These undertakings were a mistake. We should 
have no hesitation in saying so. Moreover, the Americans should 
have no hesitation in agreeing, if only because we, and not they, 
have been the sufferers by that mistake. They have been deter- 
mined to learn about international finance the hard way, and 
now the lesson has been driven home—at British expense. Mr. 
Marshall is willing to reconsider the questions of convertibility and 
non-discrimination, and there lies the hope for the relief of the 
immediate dollar crisis, rather than in any quick adjustments we 
can make to our imports and exports. Whether Congress will 
accept Mr. Marshall’s point of view, or even agree to consider it, 
remains to be seen, but even that stubborn obstacle is not insur- 
mountable. It is quite true, as Mr. Attlee said, that the suspension 
of convertibility requires more than American consent. If the 
United States did not require it, other countries would. But 
non-discrimination can be abolished by a stroke of the pen, and 
everyone must hope that it will be—and that soon. 

So it comes about that in the darkest days of the peace, as in 
the darkest days of the war, we look to the West. The Govern- 
ment, by the painful experience of two crises in six months, has 
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learned the worst about the coal problem and the 
dollar problem. Neither has been solved yet, and there is 
still the third and most fundamental problem ahead—the 


re-equipment of industry for larger production. That may yet 
prove the most difficult of all, if only because failure to cope with 
it manifests itself, not in sudden crises, but in the slow grind of 
deepening poverty. But at least events have yanked the Govern- 
ment by the ears and turned its face in the right direction. The 
old arrogance has received two killing blows. The most encourag- 
ing two sentences in Mr, Attlee’s speech were those in which he 
admitted that the Government had not secured a sufficient concen- 
tration of effort and that they had tried to do too much in a short 
time. It might have been an even more acceptable admission if 
the Prime Minister had said in so many words that we have tried 
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to do too many of the wrong things, but as evidence of a chastened 
mood it will serve. Above all, it will be valuable if it draws from 
the United States Government an admission that they, too, have 
made their mistakes. Nothing we can do will bring back the 
dollars we have spent, except the purposeful and successful effort 
of the years to come. The short-term remedy rests with the 
United States Government. They can lift the shackles off our 
overseas trade. They can end the financial arrangement which, 
however high the motives which inspired it, has rapidly and 
demonstrably brought Britain to the verge of disaster. Whatever 
the long-term issues which underlie it, the present crisis is a dollar 
crisis. By a tremendous effort we may be able to arrest it, but only 
the Americans can dispel it for good. They can do it, and, if past 
experience is any guide, they will. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE twelfth hour has struck, the crisis has broken, the blizzard is 
T upon us, and it would be easy to see a dire portent in the two 
carrion crows which fly from right to left across my wide field of 
vision, uttering their harsh, melancholy and cynical cry. But as a 
matter of fact they have flown the same way every morning for weeks 
and if they ever were omens they must now be as obsolete as any. 
I would be the last to minimise (a cliché meaning “I don’t want to 
minimise, though you probably think I do”) the gravity of our 
situation, and I ask no quarter from Fate, or the Government or 
Pravda, or anybody else. The only thing that gets me down is the 
chronic, the world-wide habit of referring to Dunkirk for purposes 
of either exhortation or comparison. We may be in for a bad time, 
but our foreseeable tribulations do not at the moment include the 
over-riding inconvenience of being shot at, often with accuracy, by 
large and well-organised parties of foreigners. To compare this 
muddle (which we call a crisis) with war (which we rather more 
calmly called an emergency) seems to me a falsification of important 
values ; and when I hear people grizzling because they are afraid 
they will never get abroad again I cannot help remembering that a 
few years ago an exactly opposite fear was widely prevalent among 
my friends and contemporaries. The fire may be just as unpleasant 
is the frying-pan ; but the hazards of peace can never put on the 
human spirit a burden as heavy as the hazards of war. 

* * * * 

What are power-politics ? From the shocked references to them 
which one is always coming across, I deduce that they are in some 
way different from ordinary politics; but I cannot apprehend the 
nature of this difference. I quite understand that power-politics are 
base and unworthy, for they are always, I have noticed, resorted 
to by one’s opponents and their vile or misguided associates. But 
I still don’t know what the expression means, or how you can 
divorce the practice of politics from the pursuit and use of power. 
I suppose it is another case of that as it were reflex process of 
word-spinning which causes one to insure against the possible 
success of one’s adversary by denigrating his methods in advance. 
During the war the enemy was often said to have “ infiltrated ” into 
our lines, but I do not ever remember this rather louche and un- 
sportsmanlike verb being used to describe precisely similar exploits 
by our own troops. 

* + * * 

In real life most language difficulties can, by diligence, dumb 
show or good luck, be overcome in the end; but in films and in 
drama the conscientious artist meets at regular intervals a dilemma 
to which no satisfactory by-pass has, as far as I know, been dis- 
covered. He meets it as soon as his plot requires a character or 
set of characters speaking one language to become involved with 
characters who speak another language. The conventional solution 
is to make the second lot speak broken English. Actors rather enjoy 
doing this, and bogus though the convention is it is perfectly 
acceptable to the audience, who see nothing odd or unnatural in the 
head of the Gestapo shouting: “Gott in Himmel, Schultz, der 


Pritish schweinhund has dricked us again!” Burt this sort of thing 


worries the conscientious artist terribly. It is all very well for his 
sinister Oriental to converse with the heroine in fluent, rather sing- 
song English, for it is a generally accepted tradition that all sinister 
Orientals were at Balliol ; and when, in the next scene, this wretch 
wishes to order half a dozen men (obvious non-Varsity types, as we 
can tell from their pigtails and scimitars) to carry the now more 
than ever senseless heroine down to the torture chamber, he can 
do so easily enough by barking at them a few meaningless but exotic 
syllables. But later on, when his concubine, the lovely Calves’ 
Foot Blossom, intercedes on behalf of the heroine it is stretching 
dramatic licence a bit far to explain their use of a lingua franca 
by a reference to her happy days at Roedean. I may have diagnosed 
this problem frivolously but it is a very real one. How would you 
tackle it if, like a friend of mine, you were planning a serious film 
about an episode in the last war involving British, Germans and 
Arabs, with hardly a Balliol man in the whole order of battle ? 
+ * * * 


Misplaced you may call it, or maladroit, or at best well-intentioned ; 
but that it was loyalty, of a true and simple kind, which moved Nanny 
—before anybody else could get a word in edgeways and long before 
their sex had been established—to christen the two baby hedgehogs 
Philip and Elizabeth I personally have no doubt at all. 


* * * * 


If you come to think about it, physical pain has many singularities. 
Of all human experiences it is, as long as it lasts, the most absorbing ; 
and it is the only human experience which, when it comes to an 
end, automatically confers a real if not perhaps a very high kind 
of happiness. It is also the only experience this side of death which 
is by its nature solitary. But the oddest thing about it is that 
despite its intensity, despite its unequalled power over mind and 
body, when it is over you cannot really remember it at all. Love and 
hate and fear, hunger and thirst, triumph and defeat—these we can in 
some degree relive. But pain, more vivid and compelling at the time 
than any of them, leaves none of its reality behind ; we remember the 
scenery—the room or the tent, a face or a smell or a noise—but we 
have forgotten the play and our exacting part in it. Some people, I 
believe, enjoy talking about their minor ailments and their major 
operations and small boys at school used to make matter-of-fact 
comparisons between the severity of this beating and the last; but 
I doubt if anybody ever talks about pain as such, in the way that 
they talk about their other experiences, and if they do I cannot 
imagine in what terms they communicate their meaning. Actors 
can simulate with a horrible fidelity all the externals of torture, yet 
the audience receives few if any of the sharp and dreadful impres- 
sions which the dramatist sought to evoke, and Cornwall blinding 
Gloucester is lucky if he does not get a laugh with “Our, vile 
jelly !” Perhaps it is the solitariness of pain which makes it, alone 
of man’s experiences, incommunicable to others. Whatever the 
cause, the fact that you virtually cannot talk about it is one of its 
And the world, I fancy, would be no worse 
STRIX, 


redeeming features. 
off if you could not write about it either. 
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NATIONAL PARK PROSPECTS 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


O generous and so general has been the welcome extended, both 
by the public and the Press, to the recently published Report of 
the Government Committee on National Parks that many of us who 
are veterans of this particular campaign, now in its sixteenth year, 
are concerned lest it should be thought to be already won. Any such 
comfortable belief is, alas! thus far completely unsupported by the 
facts. For all that has yet happened is that we of this committee 
have reported as instructed to the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning on just what steps seem now to be needed to bring into 
being and to administer a dozen National Parks and fifty-two Con- 
servation Areas, for the most part covering areas already considered 
in John Dower’s brilliant one-man National Parks report of two 
years ago. That itself followed the report of the first (1931) com- 
mittee presided over by the then Minister of Health, Dr. (now Lord) 
Addison, before which I gave evidence for Wales. It ended thus :— 
“In conclusion we desire to record our conviction that such 
measures as we have advocated are necessary if the present genera- 
tion is to escape the charge that, in a short-sighted pursuit of its 
immediate ends, it has squandered a noble heritage. 
“The task of the National Authorities will not be an easy one. 
They will be attacked by those who think any expenditure on the 
preservation of the natural beauties of the country is unjustifiable ; 
assailed by enthusiasts who wish to press their own fancies or look 
for action on more heroic lines ; importuned by private individuals 
who see in the proposals an opportunity for private gain; and 
opposed by others who resent any interference with private interests. 
In many cases they will be called upon to hold an even balance 
between conflicting interests, and at all times they must be pre- 
pared to take a long view, and to leave it to time and a later genera- 
tion to vindicate their actions. But if the task is likely to be difficult 
it should also provide an enviable opportunity of conserving for all 
time some of the most glorious examples of the works of Nature in 
this country.” 

Well, that was sixteen years ago, and we have still no National 
Parks and no positive assurance that we shall have them—yet. But 
ours, being the third report, may—we hope—have just that extra luck 
which seems necessary to secure legislative action even with a highly 
sympathetic Minister to receive it and a Government fully pledged 
to planning and to doing the right thing both about country amenities 
and provisions for the people’s leisure. True, the new. Town and 
Country Planning Bill (Act ?) will go some way towards protecting 
our countryside from some at least of the worst inflictions that it 
still suffers or may be threatened with, or rather it offers local authori- 
ties powers which might sometimes be effective checks against abuse 
and outrage, if and when invoked, and if in time. What is most em- 
phatically not true, as some would have us believe, is that the various 
measures for control contained in the new Bill (Act ?) could, of them- 
selves, be made to yield us anything comparable with National Parks 
as we have envisaged them. Not merely, that is, as an area of special 
prohibitions and “ don’ts,” but as deserving of the most scrupulous 
and cherishing care by reason of their outstanding and unblemished 
natural loveliness, where every change must be an improvement and 
where positive action to secure beauty and its enjoyment supersedes 
the more passive defence that we hope Mr. Silkin’s measure may 
indeed make effective for our land at large. 

No one, I think, who reads the report could fail to agree that, 
though the Minister may have already successfully spiked some of 
the guns of the countryside’s enemies and made their future attacks 
more difficult, there can be no hope of securely establishing the great 
national bastions of wild and open country, the chain of amenity 
hedgehogs that I believe he wants to see as much as any man, unless 
and until special legislation has been passed authorising the setting 
up of a National Parks Commission with all or most of the powers 
and duties outlined in the Report. What, another commission? 
Why not? National Parks, so new in our experience, both in con- 
ception and scale, and depending for success as they must so very 
much do on close and detailed local attention, will none the less 
need a central body to formulate general policy, to co-ordinate 
regional practice and to act as a clearing house of information and 
ideas between the different Parks, as well as a channel of communi- 
cation with Government departments. It is proposed, too, that 


besides controlling the twelve Parks the Commission should also be 
sponsor for the fifty-two Conservation Areas, so that, in effect, it 
would become, by charter, the official guardian of our chief country 
amenities, answerable to Parliament through the Minister of 
Planning. 

He (with certain surprising exceptions) is himself concerned with 
all physical planning, and only incidentally with rural amenities, wild- 
nature conservation, aesthetics and recreation and all the hundred 
and one lesser things that must so largely occupy the Commission, 
This being so, it would seem to give the Minister the chance of 
occupying the place he surely should—that is, of the wise and im- 
partial judge, who, having the Commission to represent and speak 
for amenity, need no longer strive so much himself, and directly, 
against its enemies, but rather, having listened to the advocates of 
both sides and weighed their several claims, can decide the matter 
in question, without being subjected to the sectional representations 
and pressure of all sorts of “amenity” and other allied interests, 
Given a really strong central commission and adequate local adminis- 
trations, all amenity matters within the Park areas should soon be 
lifted to a plane where the battle for beauty should always be won, 
and no longer dubiously drawn where indeed not lost outright. 
At his Press conference, Mr. Silkin confessed that early legislation 
to establish National Parks was scarcely possible, though he sought 
to comfort those who had hoped otherwise by an assurance that his 
new Bill would in the meantime effectively protect their prospective 
territories inviolate (presumably along with the rest of the country- 
side), and that they would not be prejudiced by any undesirable 
development or other horrid happenings. I dearly wish he may be 
right, but sanguine though I am and well-knowing that his zealous 
concern for the preservation of the countryside is second to no man’s, 
I still cannot believe that so necessarily general a measure can con- 
ceivably give the detailed protection that our so vulnerable “ special 
areas” must assuredly have if they are indeed still to wait and yet 
be even near-virgins at their deferred dedication. 


Indeed, all who really know any of the prospective National Park 
areas know, too, of perpetual furtive little nibblings at their in- 
tegrity ; of the vast appropriations of the fighting services, of the 
disharmonious works of other Government departments and statutory 
undertakings, of gaucheries perpetrated by local authorities, of dis- 
figuring mineral workings and dismal de-afforestation. The litany 
could go on and on, but the most damaging single activity at this very 
moment is the wholesale felling of such trees as had thus far escaped, 
not now so much timber trees as those which are of little value— 
except for amenity. These are the immature and the old and wind- 
twisted, the out-of-the-way and almost inaccessible, the roadside and 
hedgerow trees, the odd groves, the little ancient oaks amongst the 
rocks, the graceful ashes along the river. Down they are coming to 
be carted away and hawked as fire logs; there is desolation today 
where yesterday there was splendour, and so will it be for generations, 
for centuries, or for ever. Which is just the sort of “interim” 
sabotage that the independent Standing Committee on National Parks 
is so rightly concerned about. It is a valiant fighting body that has 
been propounding National Parks policy and tirelessly propaganding 
for the cause these many years with such single-minded vigour that 
I doubt whether our would-be statesmanlike proposals will at all 
content its ardent soul or that it believes them bold enough to be 
effective. 

Certainly, in so far as there has been criticism of the Report, it 
has almost always been that we are over-modest in our demands and 
that, generally, we have not been tough enough—especially with 
departments of Government—which is all very well, but big sticks 
are perhaps more becomingly brandished by such voluntary bodies 
as the Standing Committee and the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England and all their allied amenity and outdoor societies 
than by those who are tendering advice to a Minister at his invita- 
tion! And, conscious of their wide popular support, I haven't a 
doubt that they will all now keep things boiling until National Parks 
become an accomplished fact, when, indeed, it will be their own 
triumph rather than ours, who have merely proposed a plan that, 
with their help, can first be made workable, and then worked. 
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V.D. AND CONSCRIPTION 


By LORD MORAN, M.C, 
ICROBES, for which penicillin is a specific, may become in- 
sensitive to this mould if it is given for some time. Like- 
wise the public, once easily stirred by some story of wrongdoing in 
the world, has become resistant or insensitive to the most shattering 
through surfeit in the war years. No other explanation can 
account for the apathy of the Press when confronted by official 
figures of the prevalence of venereal disease in the Army. Apart 
from The Spectator and a short letter in The Times, these figures 
have been presented without comment, as if they had no more sig- 
nificance than the results of the day’s racing. 

The statistics of the incidence of venereal disease in our armies 
of occupation, which I gave in the debate in the House of Lords 
on the National Service Bill, were challenged by Lord Nathan when 
he replied for the Government. My figures, he said, had 
* stagzered ” him; they were “wholly irreconcilable” with those given 


events 


him the War Office ; and even when the War Office discovered 
that their spokesman was questioning the accuracy of a return of 
one their own departments, Lord Nathan had to ask me if I 


could tell him where in the department he could find the document 
quoted—a document, incidentally, that was issued by the 
Medical Department to each member of a conference of 
; On venereal diseases which met at their headquarters on 
iber 30th last year. To a distracted country which is ordered 
mit the lives of a whole generation to the Army for a year 
not altogether a reassuring exhibition, 

Now that my figures which “ staggered ” Lord Nathan are known 
to be the official figures of the Army Medical Department of the 
War Office, and their accuracy is no longer challenged, it may be 
while recalling them. I quoted the annual rates for our 
f occupation given to the conference. 





Worl 
armies 
Japan ae = ... 228 per 1,000 men 
Germany iS » » » 
168 ,, 99 ” 


Austria and Italy 
Burma and Malaya 141 ,, - * 


ted Kingdom a wnt : 33 - a 

The figures which Lord Nathan himself gives for 1946 are sub- 
stantially the same as those I quoted for a rather earlier period. 
They show that the incidence of venereal disease in Germany is five 
times as great as in the Army at home, though the latter figure is 
itself twice the usual rate. The figures for the armies in Austria, 
Italy, Burma and Malaya are more than four times the rate at home, 
and the figure for Japan is very much higher. But these statistics, 
disturbing as they are, do not give the whole story. The number of 
men who actually contact venereal disease is only a fraction of the 
number who expose themselves to the risk of disease. The figures 
I have given are an accurate record of those who suffered physically ; 


gi 
we cannot measure how many suffered moral contagion without a 
physical penalty. 
How far are these facts known? On a recent visit to Cambridge 
I found university dons nicely balancing the advantages and dis- 
idvantages of university training before and after military service, 
without so much as a thought to the propriety of sending immature 
boys abroad to do the police work of an army of occupation in a 
demoralised country. Politicians, too, still talk of the Army as a 
people’s university, teaching men citizenship; they still speak of 
England assuming the moral leadership of the world. The Secre- 
tar State for War himself asked the House of Commons not to 
draw too wide conclusions from these figures, and endeavoured to 
reassure the House with specious arguments, though the Under- 
se irv, Mr. Freeman, was more candid; he admitted that this 
matter is “exceedingly serious and something which we cannot 
yossibly afford to take lightly.” Nevertheless, there is some reason 
to < that, in spite of the perfunctory reports of the Press, enough 
has percolated through to the public to stir very deeply the feelings 
ts of boys who are serving or will serve in the Army. Where 
the ts are known there seems general agreement that these figures 
Su in indictment of the conditions under which these boys are 
living. They mean that during the conscript’s time abroad his ex- 
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perience in the Army is a demoralising experience. To segregate 
young men under these conditions at the beginning of their lives is 
a poor preparation for the more serious view of life on which alone 
we can hope to build. 

Does all this really matter? Am I exaggerating the damage which 
may be done to the mind and body of the conscript? It may be 
said that boys will sow their wild oats ; that it is of course a pity 
that so many get into trouble in this way while they are in the 
Army, when, as one senior soldier put it, the whole bother could be 
cleared up if there were licensed houses. Others may take a different 
view, and dread that, if we accept such doctrines for a whole genera- 
tion, we shall ultimately undermine the foundations of the national 
character. It is relevant to point out that conscription itself, apart 
from its medical consequences, interferes with the building up of 
character, which in the past has been no small part of English 
education ; that it does not help to turn out good citizens. 

Let me make my point clear. During the last war it was 
difficult to keep boys at school keen on their work. There was no 
incentive to give of their best. They were going into the Army, so 
they said, “Why bother?” Recently the Chairman of a Juvenile 
Employment Committee put it on record that the same state of affairs 
exists now, since it became known that conscription would go on. 
He said that the boys are restless ; they will not settle to anything ; 
they do not want to become apprentices, and they do not want to 
learn to become craftsmen or technicians. If this is all true, then, 
if there is anything in education, surely it is most disastrous to all 
our hopes of recovery. When the boys pass into the Army they 
find the same lack of purpose, the same “too little to do,” so that 
they wait for the hour when they will get out. We are constantly 
sending into industry a stream of men of whom it may be said that 
for some years they have been ticking over, like a taxi looking for 
a fare. They have lost all power of concentrated work. In short, 
conscription is a poor school for citizenship. 

It was a misfortune that the principle of conscription was accepted 
by both parties before it was presented to Parliament, and that the 
Bill never received that detailed criticism to which all controversial 
measures are submitted. And so we wake to find that the political 
world, which refused to adopt conscription when it might have 
averted war, is now prepared to accept a form of conscription which 
no European democratic country has ever countenanced, namely 
that conscripts should be used for service overseas. Mr. Churchill, 
a staunch advocate of conscription, said in the House of Commons 
that this is a policy which neither our Army nor any other Army 
could indefinitely maintain. Soldiers themselves do not defend such 
a procedure. Brigadier Head, one of the most capable staff officers 
produced by the last war, who himself voted for conscription, said 
(I quote from Hansard), “I feel that to send a large number of semi- 
trained youths out to occupied: countries will not only be a very 
demoralising experience but, unless they are fully trained and dis- 
ciplined, a disastrous experience for these young men.” Later, the 
Junior Burgess for Cambridge University asked the Secretary of 
State for War, “Does the Right Honourable Gentleman think it 
right that boys of eighteen and nineteen should be sent to Germany 
in the conditions shown to be prevailing there? What steps is he 
taking or can he take to avoid this happening?” Mr. Bellenger 
replied, “I have no option as long as we have to maintain military 
occupation of Germany.” 

Mr. Bellenger says he has no alternative. Has he made any serious 
effort to find one? Surely the obvious alternative is to entrust the 
policing of the occupied countries to professional soldiers. Mr 
Bellenger wil! at once reply that this is impossible because the 
regular Army is much below strength owing to the failure to attract 


I would ask him: Can men be expected to join the 


recrullfs. 


regular Army when they have no guarantee of any kind that they 
will find employment on their discharge from the Army, perhaps in 
the early thirties 2? The Government has already taken steps to 
ascertain what arrangements must be made with industry and the 
Government services if these men are to be found work when they 
leave the Army. But it will only take the necessary action when it 
is persuaded that the country is going to insist that the policing of 
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the occupied countries shall be entrusted only to highly-trained 
and disciplined professional soldiers and not to half-trained boys who 
have just left school. If the Government takes steps to reassure the 
soldier that he will nor be cast adrift when his service is done, it will 
get the men the country needs, though not perhaps all the men the 
Army demands, for it has got into the way during the war of thinking 
in big figures 

Some may remember how obdurate the Army was when asked 
by the Central Medical War Committee to hasten the demobilisa- 
on of doctors. To break the impasse Mr, Churchill had at last 
to give an order that 1,600 doctors were to be demobilised “ forth- 
vith.” At once word came from the military authorities that, if 
the order were obeved, it would be impossible to carry out their 
word which has a very familiar sound now. The 
forthwith” was commuted to three months, and in that time 
the order was carried out without any alarming consequences of 
any kind. Once the country declines to give the War Office a blank 
cheque in this matter, that department will get busy and it will find 
professional sold:ers to do this police job instead of giving it to 
young conscripts. I do not think I exaggerate the urgency of this 
change of policy. Nor long ago a man of affairs, in sympathy with 
the policy of the Labour Party, said to me: “These figures are 
awful. I am very glad I have no son who will have to go to the 
occupied countries.” I believe he was speaking for the nation, 


IN DEFENCE OF MERCUTIO 


By LESLIE HOTSON 
OVING tales are told of the discovery of fact couching un- 
suspected in the jealous corners of History. Every truly 
gentle reader shares the finder’s thrill, and echoes his ill-suppressed 
Eureka! Yet almost equally engaging is that rarer labour, the task of 
uncovering the sense of a common little phrase or by-word, whose 
meaning has unaccountably baffled all attempts at interpretation, 
whether by critics, lexicographers or crystal-gazers. And there is a 
special charm when the phrase happens to be one employed by 
Shakespeare, and falls from the lips of his Mercutio: Mercutio, 
certainly a poet and endeared to us as the most sportive of wits and 
st fearless of friends. Make no mistake: when a phrase of the 
1 Mercutio’s is low-rated by the foxes of philology as a “ mere 
good grapes are being ignorantly mis- 
called, and it is time You can count on it 
that beyond all obvious quibbles Mercutio means more than some 





ommitments—a 





“ 





quibble ” “ of small meaning,” 
to rise in his defence. 
cl us suppose. 

What then is this expression of his over which we have universally 
stumbled? It looks ridiculously simple: “Dun’s the mouse, the 
constable’s own word.” But it is no longer simple when one asks just 
exactly what does it mean. To begin with, let us see how Mercutio 
brings it in. Romeo, groaning conventional love for the unseen 
Rosaline, is begging off from joining in the masquers’ dance at the 
Capulets’, where (though he doesn’t know it) he will find his true 
love. Mercutio, sure that dancing is just what he needs, labours to 
put some heart into him. But Romeo is melancholy, old and weary. 
He will stand by with the other gaffers. 

Rom. A torch for me; let wantons light of heart 

Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels ; 

For I am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase: 

I'll be a candle-holder and look on ; 

The game was ne’er so fair, and I am done. 
If he were as dull as Jonson’s Crispinus, Mercutio might take up 
this puling Romeo with “Tut, tut! Abandon this idle humour ; 
*tis nothing but melancholy.” But Mercutio’s efficient touch is 
lighter. Snapping up Romeo’s last word, with its neat double play 
on done (finished, done for) and dun (dark, not fair like the game), 
he instantly converts it into a triple: 

Mer. Tut! Dun’s the mouse, the constable’s own word! 

If thou art Dun, we'll draw thee from the mire 

Of this sir-reverence love 
Mercutio’s third sense is “ Dun ”—the proverbial name of the dark- 
coated reliable nag, the good old horse whom all would turn out 
to help if he were bogged down: the horse who gave the name to 
the old Christmas horseplay of “ Dun’s in the mire.” 
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All this is clear, but what of “Dun’s the mouse”? What is that 
mouse doing there? Well, the learned men who have grappled with 
the phrase gravely inform us that it means “ The mouse is brown.” 
Surely a pronouncement straight from the kindergarten, unworthy 
of a Mercutio still in pinafores ; and hardly a message apt to cheer 
a love-sick Romeo. No. We must not take the phrase by the wrong 
end. Mercutio didn’t say, “The mouse is dun.” Hold on to the 
horse. In Mercutio’s mouth “Dun” is not the adjective colour 
but the good old substantive horse, Dun. He’s the mouse. But can 
a horse be called a mouse? Why not? On the home stretch, if he 
looks like winning, he has even been called a sweetheart, a baby, a 
money-child. And to Shakespeare (see Hamlet), “mouse” means 
“ darling,” “jewel,” “best one.” Indeed, as a common term of 
endearment in Elizabethan English, “ mouse” is often applied to a 
man—a husband or a crony. In Westward Ho, Mistress Wafer tells 
her husband, “Your flesh and blood is very well recovered now, 
mouse.” And Judith Honeysuckle, who has a cold, asks her husband, 
“ Mouse, what’s good for’t?” In The Woman Hater, Julia coaxes 
Lazarillo with, “ Come, mouse, will you walk?” And in The Roar- 
ing Girl, Tearcat summons his pal Trapdoor with, “Let us go, 
msuse.” Finally Mistress Snore, in The Wits, tries to make her 
husband, Constable Snore, desert his beat by this touching plea: 
“Truly, my mouse, I cannot sleep without thee.” 

With the mouse established as the darling, favourite or best one, 
we return to the woeful Romeo, offering Mercutio his quantum of 
quibble in the sigh, “ The game was ne’er so fair, and I am done.” 
And now we can savour the force of Mercutio’s cheering retort: 
“What if thou art Dun? That’s nothing to moan about. Tut! 
Dun’s the darling, as the constable says. Old Reliable ; and well 
worth rescuing. If thou art Dun, we’ll draw thee from the mire, and 
get thee out of this bog of love.” No nonsense or mere quibbling in 
Mercutio. 

Now, allow for the sake of argument that we have here succeeded 
in running down both Dun and the mouse in Romeo and Juliet. 
Remains a third unknown—the constable. How and why is “ Dun’s 
the mouse” the constable’s own word, as Mercutio says? To solve 
this one we had better look a little further into the proverbial reputa- 
tion of Dun. We soon find his sterling qualities admired far a 
wide among the common people. And he endears himself especial] 
by combining sturdy reliability (on which the folk pride themselves) 
with an exterior unpretentious, homely, plain and dull-coloured— 
like their own garb. In Oldcastle, the Hostler affectionately asks the 
Carrier, “How does old Dick Dun?” adding, “He has been ever 
as good a jade as ever travelled.” Galloway, that corner of Scotland 
famed for sturdy nags, contributes a hearty rhyme about him: 

“The eel-backit din 
Ne’er laes his master far ahin’.” 
Eelbacked refers to the black stripe in the coat of some duns—the 
fauveaux a la raye noire of Rabelais. In Russia, Dun is called Burka; 
and they say there, “ Harashé na burku vdlit?...” “It’s all mght 
to pile it on to Dun ; Dun’ll carry it all away.” If you chose to take 
the trouble, you could no doubt find praise for him in the popular 
by-words of most of the languages of Europe. He might even turn 
out to be the “ dark” horse of the race-track! 

The common folk-notion which emerges from the praise of the 
dun nag is something like, “Put your money on the plain, dark, 
homely chap. He’s the sure card. He'll see you through. Dun’s 
the mouse.” This brings us back to the connection of Dun with 
the Elizabethan constable. The constable was an ordinary citizen, 
elected for a year’s duty as the parish peace-officer. He had a staff 
of office—a “ward staff ’—but no uniform, and discharged his duties 
in his plain, dull-coloured clothes. Nevertheless he took a reason- 
able pride in the load of responsibility he carried for his sovereign 
and his neighbours ; as much as to say, “I’m not much for show, 
but you can rely on me.” Who would more naturally appropriate the 
proverb, “ Dun’s the mouse” for a motto? Not only constables (as 
Mercutio tells us), but also buff-coated sergeants-at-the-mace seized 
on it, as we find in Westward Ho: 

Honeysuckle : Sergeant Ambush, as thou’rt an honest fellow, scout 
in some back-room, till the watchword be given for sallying forth. 
Ambush : Dun’s the mouse. [Exit.] 
Our formula for the meaning of the phrase seems to work in West- 
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ward Ho as well as it did in Romeo and fuliet, and Mercutio is 
vindicated. Still there are several other amusing passages in Eliza- 


bethan plays where the proverb pops up to challenge us. Let us 
see how the formula fits with one of them. 
In Oldcastle we have a scene from the Lollard rebellion. “ Plain 


, 


William” Murley, the brewer of Dunstable (quasi Dun’s stable?), 
js mustering his irregular band of knaves armed with skulls, leather 
jacks and spears— 
“John and Tom and Dick and Hodge, ° 
And Rafe and Robin, William and George ”"— 

as they come on the stage, “ prepared in some filthy order for war.” 
Plain William looks them over. Weapons rusty. No uniforms, scarlet 
or otherwise. No feathers for their steel caps. Assorted dress of the 
plainest and homeliest. In short, a Coxey’s army. But what though? 
Dun’s the mouse! And so he tells them: 

“Come, my hearts of flint, modestly, decently, soberly, and hand- 
somely, no man before his leader. Follow your master, your captain, 
your knight that shall be, for the honour of meal-men, millers, and 
malt-men. Dun is the mouse. Dick and Tom, for the credit of 
Dunstable, ding down the enemy tomorrow. ... I would give a 
couple of shillings for a dozen of good feathers for ye, to set ye out 
withal. Frost and snow! A man has no heart to fight till he be 

So much for the bold brewer. He is confident that the finely-dressed 
enemy will learn to their cost that Dun’s the mouse. 

When we come to The Two Merry Milkmaids, we find the phrase 
again, and in Patient Grissil, and yet again in one of the plays wrongly 
attributed to Shakespeare, The London Prodigal. What a pity that 
this muscular little phrase of Mercutio’s could not have survived 
nodern use! Proverbs such as “ Fine feathers don’t make fine 
and “ Handsome is as handsome does” in comparison strike 
feebly on the ear. But I hold to a sneaking hope that a racy current 
equivalent of “Dun’s the mouse” exists in full force and virtue 
Who will tell me what it is? 


into I 


birds ” 


somewhere in the language. 


MARSHALLING EUROPE 


By MARGOT WOOD 


« LL right, if you do not want to share Mr. Marshall’s cake, 

there will be all the more for us.” This rather sums up 
Western Europe’s first reaction to the obstinate refusal of the Molotov 
boys to come to the Marshall school treat. Since then, however, it 
is beginning to be realised that the Eastern European countries, 
although they may not have pleaded it, did have a previous engage- 
ment in the form of their existing trade agreements. Though nobody 
would doubt that political dislikes played a large part in their refusal 
to participate in the Paris deliberations, it would be a grave mistake 
to think that this attitude sprang from such negative considerations 
only. It was not a choice between participation in the European 
Economic Conference or a vacuum, but a choice between giving up 
the concrete advantages of their present arrangements amongst them- 
selves for the possible benefits of a wider combination backed by Mr. 
Marshall’s cheque, if and when it received the counter-signature of 
Congress. At present, economic experts of Western Europe are 
still bent over questionnaires, while the Eastern European Ministers 
of Commerce are having their smiling photographs taken as they 
sign one trade agreement after another. 

Up to the end of 1946 uncertain political relations, disruption of 
lateral communications, and the complete disappearance of old busi- 
ness connections made for a centralisation of Eastern European 
trade to and from Moscow. Trade with Russia accounted for 74 per 
cent. of Poland’s imports and §1 per cent. of her exports during 1946, 
and the position with Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 





was similar. Only in Czechoslovakia and Finland was commerce 
with the West preponderant. But there was no significant inter- 
change of goods between Russia’s satellites. This is now gradually 
changing. Not only are the old contacts between Hungary and 


Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria being 
imed, but the net is being spread much further afield. Finland 
Yugoslavia have agreed to exchange paper and wood-pulp against 

co and chrome Czechoslovakia is sending Bulgaria 

ry and vehicles in return for fruit and tobacco. Perhaps 
all, Poland and Czechoslovakia have decided to 


ores. 
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forget their old quarrels and conclude an ambitious agreement aiming 
at the virtual integration of their economies, and valid for an initial 
period of five years. 

It is an interesting feature of the trade treaties now being made 
in Eastern Europe that they are usually for very much longer periods 
than is customary in the West, where the absence of 100 per cent. 
managed economies militates against entering upon long-term com- 
mitments. In a number of cases these agreements have also been 
accompanied by substantial credits, outstanding among them being 
the $29 million U.S.S.R. loan to Poland. An amusing sidelight on 
these financial provisions is that they are frequently expressed in 
dollars, which shows that, despite Russian preponderance, the rouble 
has not yet become the international currency of Eastern Europe. 

Poland has been allowed to draw on the carefully husbanded 
Soviet gold reserves, and under a new agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia, signed in Moscow just before the opening of the Paris 
Economic Conference, Czech industry has been promised substantial 
supplies of iron ore and cotton. In this manner M. Molotov is 
demonstrating that he has an attractive alternative to Mr. Marshall’s 
offer, and at the same time trying to reinforce the loyalty of the two 
most unreliable elements in his team—the Poles with their engrained 
dislike for the Russians, and the Czechs with their hankering after 
Western associations. Altogether the Poles and the Czechs are the 
two nations likely to do best out of the new Eastern European 
economic pattern which is gradually emerging. The heavy industries 
of Czechoslovakia, at last freed from German competition, together 
with the coal mines and chemical industries of Poland, are taking 
Germany’s place as chief suppliers to the more agricultural countries 
of South-Eastern Europe. 

This is a natural development, not an artificial one fostered by 
the U.S.S.R. Yet it would never have been possible had not the 
entire political atmosphere of Eastern Europe been changed under 
Soviet pressure. As long as all the countries lying between Germany 
and Russia were at loggerheads, ever ready to start a quarrel or a 
fight, there was little hope of economic collaboration, let alone inte- 
gration, amongst them. Now these conflicts have been suppressed 
and co-operation imposed. Nevertheless, there remain a number of 
very real difficulties. First there is the basic lack of exchangeable 
commodities, inevitable between countries whose economic structures 
differ only slightly. Although, as we have seen, a division into 
industrial and agricultural nations is slowly taking shape in Eastern 
Europe, the industrial territories are and will probably continue to 
be substantial food-producers at the same time. Hence the agri- 
cultural countries are experiencing considerable difficulty in finding 
home-produced commodities which they can exchange for machinery 
or vehicles they wish to buy. This is a difficulty which is likely 
to become more acute as the war devastation is being made good and 
harvests everywhere increase to pre-war levels. At the moment the 
boot is still rather on the other foot. There are signs that the 
harvest in South-Eastern Europe may not be as good as had been 
expected, and that Russia is saving all the grain she can in order 
to make up the deficiencies. This desire to conserve grain reserves 
for use in Russia’s own zone of influence may partly account for the 
very stiff Soviet attitude which led to the failure of the Anglo- 
Russian trade negotiations 

But the course of these negotiations and the comparatively friendly 
atmosphere in which they proceeded confirmed, if confirmation was 
needed, the desire of Eastern Europe to trade with the West. The 
Soviet Union and its satellite zone can be made self-sufficient if it 
has to be done. This was proved in 1936 when, with the Nazi cloud 
thickening on the horizon, Russia’s foreign trade was brought down 
to 0.8 per cent. of the gross value of her output. But the question 
is not whether Russia can be self-sufficient ; the question is whether 
she wants to be. And the answer to that is a very clear “no.” 
Isolation means considerably slowing down the vital process of 
reconstruction, and cutting off Eastern European industry from the 
vast technical and productive skill of the West. Clearly the Eastern 
do not desire any of these things, but they are 


“ 


European leaders 
t 


prepared to face them if they cannot get Western co-operation 
in a form that fits in with their existing economic set-up. 
Even allowing for disproportionate members, more commercial 
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agreements have been concluded since the end of the war between 
“ Molotov” and “ Marshall” countries than amongst “ Molotov” 
countries. Britain has important trading arrangements with Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. Hungary is most anxious to make long-term 
contracts with us. Even Yugoslavia is making overtures. Holland 
has trade agreements with practically every country in Eastern 
Europe. France has important treaties with Poland and Yugoslavia. 
Nobody has given voice more bluntly to this inter-dependence be- 
tween East and West than M. Minc, the Polish Minister of Trade 
and Industry, when he said: “In the last two years Poland has 
received more imports than it received in five years after the last 
is not because our régime is more sympathetic, but 
But Polish coal would nor be 


war Phat 
because countries need our exports.” 
semt to the U.K. if Poland were not so anxious to get industrial 
equipment in return, or to France if payment were not received in 
dollars. Russia in no way objects to these transactions, and has in 
fact scaled down her own demands on Polish coal to 6} million tons, 
with a possible further reduction, in order to leave the largest pos- 
sible surplus for export to the West. 

These concessions on the part of the U.S.S.R. are based on the 
recognition that Polish coal is at present Eastern Europe’s most 
valuable bargaining asser in the conclusion of trade agreements with 
Western countries, and the strongest link in the network of such 
bilateral treaties covering both Eastern and Western Europe. This 
policy is not to the disadvantage of Western Europe.. The Molotov 
countries are pursuing it because they need products of Western 
heavy industry and engineering skill, but the Marshall countries, 
however closely integrated they may become, still need the markets 
of Eastern Europe. Despite the manifold irritations and tribulations 
which the negotiating of agreements between two so differently 
organised economic systems involves, trade between Western and 
Eastern Europe has proved to be a practical possibility and a necessity 
for both partners. The real problem lies in the fact that, given the 
Soviet attitude, this trade can only be conducted on a bilateral basis, 
that is to say in a manner which meets with the strong disapproval 
of the U.S. sponsors of Western European integration. 


LAND OF PLENTY 


By WARREN POSTBRIDGE 
Or risk any intending visitor to Switzerland must be prepared 


to face—of dying of a surfeit in his first week. To be seated, 
an hour after leaving the aeroplane, before a steak representing 
much more than a week’s meat ration at home, to be served with two 
meat meals daily and invariably offered a second helping—all this is 
xperience to which the Englishman’s war-time and post-war 
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as sorrow, and what ought to seem excessive (as in fact it 1s) soon 
é e dimensions merely adequate. Meal ] 
theme to dwell on, but they serve as symbol of the 
ne which, next to its mountains and lakes, is Sw 
ch tic to the Englishman, and most other 
Shops and markets are full of fruit and vegetable 
plun d aprico d *s and peaches 
bananas (as many of these last as you want) mostly at prices well 
below what they would cost if you could get them in England. 

] t matter all the shops are full of everything. Shabby 
E; nen, straining e€ currency restrictions to renew their 
vardrobes without cot s—I have just seen walking the streets of 


e Swiss shoes that will soon be evoking 
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astonishment and admit: 


i in the Banbury road—and some of 
them debating whether to invest in shirts that would perplex Picca- 





dilly or risk finding themselves before the coupon-period ends with 
no shirts at all. Most of these things cost rather more at the current 
rate of exchange (about 17.35 to the £) than in London, but ladies’ 
underwear, I learn on good and entirely suitable authority, is much 
cheaper, particularly—but what need, after all, to particularise ? As 
for the confiseries and chocolate-shops they are beyond anything the 
Englishman of today can imagine; the local demand must be 
enormous, for every third or fourth shop seems to offer such wares. 
Shops full 





of cheeses flank shops full of cutlery and others full of 
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leather-ware. It is all part of the general lJavishness; even the 
lavatory-cisterns do their work with a vigour and a volume that 
would horrify the Metropolitan Water Board. Electric lights blaze 
all night. Only coal is short and dear. 

But of course there is far more than that to Switzerland, and the 
common things here strike the traveller returning after seven or 
eight years with a new freshness. Never, even before the war. do ] 
remember Switzerland as quite the garden it is today. The number 
of millions of geraniums alone is beyond computation. It must run 
easily into scores, for not the humblest wooden chalet is without its 
adornment of scarlet and green along every window-sill. Trees 
here are not planted so much by rivers of water as by pools of water. 
pools some of them several miles long. Never, I should imagine. did 
any country know how to make so much of water and greenery. You 
look across the brilliance of flowers and the green of mown grass 
the brilliant blue of the lake, with more emerald grass beyond, 
above that the deeper green of the pines, and capping all the eternal 
snows. ‘That is Switzerland, and the first week of it leaves th: 
Englishman dazzled and bewildered. 

And yet there is more still to it than that. Sensuous satisfaction is 
well enough, and we are entitled to a little of it in all conscience. 
But it is in other spheres that the contrast between this country and 
our own becomes disturbing. With the air of prosperity goes 
unmistakable air of tranquillity. It is only when the sight of « 
many quiet untroubled faces in the streets strikes you that you realise 
how much of that is absent in the streets of English towns. The 
children are the healthiest I remember seeing anywhere, and the 
liveliest and the happiest, and a glance at the young men and girls 
of rwenty shows how little the promise of childhood has failed. They 
work hard and they work well, and they know how to make the 
most of their pleasures—swimming or rowing or cycling (the cycles 
in Switzerland seem to be little fewer than the geraniums), climbing, 
making music or listening to it, or simply sitting and eating ices or 
sipping coffee or light beer and talking to their friends at the crowded 
tables packed close outside cafés great and small. 





Cleanliness, in the trains, in the trams, in the hotels, in every 
public building, is as conspicuous as it ever was. The spotless t 
class carriages with their varnished slatted seats are cooler as well as 
cheaper than the second or first, and the visitor, unless he suffers 
from undue pomposity, soon decides which it is wise to choose. You 
get your lunch on the train, and with great respect to the L.N.E.R 
and L.M.S. you draw inevitable comparisons in regard to food, ser- 
vice and comfort. However, the cost is ‘equivalent to a littl m 
than §s.; meals are not cheap in Switzerland. Nor are many othe! 





things, perhaps most things. 
What a country to return to, you tend to say, as you stand in s 


small Swiss town on a bridge over a blue rushing river, with old 


gables overhanging it here and flower-clad slopes lining it there 
and the white mountains piercing the heavens somewhere the 


distance. Yes, no doubt, in some wavs. But it is not always summe! 
in Switzerland, and not nothing bur sunshine when it 1s 
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The men and women who have made the 





ive worked hard to make it and work hard todav to keep 
it is ; their lives are far fuller and richer for being lived in the mi 
of what they have created. We have not the same right 
into their labours. 

A well-run, or well-ordered, country. 





A country where the 
courtesies that do so much to smooth life are observed. You can ¢£ 
to a shop, ask for something that they haven’t quite got, spend 
minutes turning over this garment and that, and be sped on your 
way, as you depart empty-handed, with a pleasant and perfect; - 
cere “a votre service.” We, of course, are tired ; our nerves are over- 
strained. This people is neither tired nor strained. It has suffered 
directly from neither of the wars, and seeing what the country d 
how it lives one can understand the passionate determination oi 
Swiss that nothing, not even membership of the United Nations, : 


be allowed to embroil it in the quarrels of greater neighbours. Mean- 
while it can at least give rest and, in the literal sense re-creati ‘ 
tens of thousands of English men and women (not even Switzer!and, 
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it must be recognised, could lure Scotsmen from Scotland) this 
summer. 

After their three or four weeks, or what it may be, they will turn 
regretful steps homeward, pondering on one conclusion forced in- 
evitably upon them. In England we are living as circumstances 
compel us to live; here in Switzerland men and women are living 
as men and women ought to live. This is the right and normal life— 
not, of course, merely materially. What we have been missing these 
last years most of us have not quite realised till we were able once 
more to get away and look at England from outside. The vantage 
point, no doubt, is almost unique. There can hardly be another 
country in Europe where contentment is as widely spread as in 
Switzerland. It does not alter the fact that the unique is no more 
than what the normal ought to be, and our unending task must be 
to bridge the gulf. The secret of the means must be discovered 
somehow. Of course the differences between Switzerland and Eng- 
land are too fundamental and too numerous for any comparison to 
yield far-reaching results. It can only yield suggestions and stimulus. 
The Englishman in Switzerland cannot quite dispel the reflection that 
he will be returning in a week or two from sunshine to sombreness, 
figuratively as well as literally. But he can at least resolve that 
what he has gained in Switzerland shall be turned as far as may be 
to turning sombreness in England into sunshine. 


AT BRAMALL LANE 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 
It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 
Though my own red roses there may blow; 
It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 
Though the red roses crest the caps, I know. 
For the fields is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on a soundless-clapping host 
As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 
To and fro: — 
O, my Hornby and my Barlow, long ago. 


| yatge goes folk do not come to our matches, either—for fear, 


not of heartbreak, but of boredom. In the battle of the Roses, 
they say, a bowler never gets batsmen out; he wears them away, 
just as persistent rain wears away the Pennine’s granite blocks. These 
Lancashire and Yorkshire matches, they say, are so dour, so grey, 
so dull that they are almost funny. Was it not Roy Kilner who once 
said: “ We come into the dressing room on the first morning, grunt 
‘How do?’ and then don’t speak again for three days” ? Wasn't 
it George Tomlinson, only the other day, who told that story of 
the spectator who applauded. “Are you a Yorkshireman ?” his 
neighbour asked. “No.” “A Lancashireman, then?” “No.” 
“Well, then, what the ’ell’s it got to do with thee ?” 

Yes, say Southerners, there is no joy in Lancashire v. Yorkshire. 

I went back last Saturday to Bramall Lane, most famous of 
Yorkshire’s cricket grounds. There, years ago, I had watched Abe 
Waddington come carefree to the wicket, last man in against Middle- 
sex, with 54 to win; and when, with only four more wanted, Abe 
was bowled, Plum Warner mistook the crowd’s agony for barrack- 
ing and mildly protested. There, too, I had seen a great Yorkshire 
crowd hold up the game. Surrey were batting, a wicket had fallen 
and down the pavilion steps strode a bleak, gaunt figure. It was 
Jardine, going in to bat on Yorkshire soil for the first time since 
his tempestuous Australian tour. ‘The crowd rose to him and for 
minutes roared out their homage to a fighter. There, too, I fancy 
I have seen clear summer skies suddenly darken when Yorkshire’s 
opponents go in to bat and we’ve known that the stokers in Shefficld’s 
steelworks were with us in spirit. I went back, I say, to Bramall 
Lane last Saturday, to watch eleven men from Lancashire play the 
whole of Yorkshire. 

Dull ? Phillipson opened with long hops, two of them so short 
that they cleared both Hutton and Lancashire’s wicket keeper and 
went te the boundary Then, with twelve scored, Keighley was 
bowled and a new star was born. Smithson came in, twenty year 
old, almost untried, temporarily absent from his coal mine. Phil- 
lipson bowled him one just short of a length. He stepped out to 
it and that was four. The next ball, short and very fast, leaped 
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head high. Smithson hooked it off his tace, as Sutcliffe used to hook 
Larwood, but more gracefully ; and that was four. The next was 
short but kept low. Smithson went out to it, then suddenly jumped 
back like a dancer and cut it at lightning speed through the slips. 
That was four. The next was good length on the off, and we knew 
what was coming—the left hander’s drive through the covers, the 
most glorious stroke in cricket. You hear two cracks, one when 
bat hits ball and one when ball hits railing, and no fieldsman moves. 
Just a flash of the ball across the grass and the air is opened for the 
crowd’s climacteric. And that was four. The next ball leaped 
head high and Smithson hooked it off his face ; and that was—three. 
Five balls in that over and 19 runs. The crowd nodded to each 
other between the cheers. Leyland had gone, but another had come, 
another Yorkshireman flowering into greatness, almost before our 
eyes, anointing with his grace and power the wounds of our injured 
pride. Edrich! we say. Compton! For glorious minutes we 
forget that Yorkshire is fourth from bottom. Hutton had come 
fresh from two centuries against South Africans ; but he looked 
ordinary that day beside Smithson. Smithson tore through the 
seventies and we began to get nervous. He tore through the eighties 
and we were downright anxious. Nay, lad! we said. A century in 
the first Battle of the Roses. Steady, lad! Smithson came head- 
long into the nineties. Nay, lad, nay! we said ; but he did not hear 
us and at 98 he was out. Nay, lad, we said, nay we towd thee ! 
And then we cheered him home. 

Dull? Dour? What are they used to at the Oval, anyway? 
Baseball? To me these games have never been dull, not even when 
I was watching them ; and now that I see them in my mind’s eye 
the memories are all gold. I saw the last match before the first 
World War. Indeed, to me, August 4th, 1914, was the day on which 
I ate my first and only custard pie and saw Booth and Drake, soon 
to be killed in France. I saw the last match before the Second 
World War, and, to me, the thunderstorm which then threatened 
to rob Hutton of his century and Yorkshire of her victory seemed 
to be more serious than the storm which was gathering over the 
world. The corridor of my mind that runs between these two games 
is lit with pictures, pictures in which there is no rain nor cold nor 
Yorkshire defeat, pictures of green grass and crowds that know their 
cricket, pictures which make me a prize bore to those who go to 
dirt-track racing or come from the South. 

“O, my Hornby and my Barlow, long ago.” I remember Old 
Trafford in 1920. My brother and I ran all the way from Exchange 
Station to the ground and just got in before they closed the gates, 
and there we sat on the grass round the ring all that Saturday and 
all the Bank Holiday Monday, watching the giants. There was 
Holmes and Sutcliffe, just beginning their great partnership, Holmes 
jaunty and Sutcliffe flat-footed, breaking the bowlers’ hearts. There 
was Cecil Parkin, with arms like flails and a headlong run and his 
jokes. We laughed each time he flicked the ball from ground to 
hand with his foot. We even smiled when, after a thundering run 
to the wicket, he loosed a slow one from the back of his hand and 
bowled David Denton. There was Roy Kilner, with his cap askew, 
flicking at rising balls on the off and getting himself brilliantly 
caught in the slips by one of the three Tyldesleys in the Lancashire 
team. And there was the great George Herbert Hirst, playing 
perhaps his last season, but his right knee still touching the ground 
as he pulled balls round to the leg boundary. The only time we 
took our eyes from the game was when passing clouds cast shadows 
on the pitch and seemed to interfere with a Yorkshire batsman. 
Then Lancashire went in, and that meant Reggie Spooner. Percy 
Holmes had scored two centuries that match ; but Reggie Spooner 
scored two sixties and, even to the Yorkshire boys, that was better 
still—effortless drives, all along the ground, graceful cuts, batting 
worthy of the sunshine. And that against the greatest attack of the 
day—Hirst and Rhodes and Rockley Wilson and Abe Waddington 
and Emmott Robinson. 

Cricket is still golden. It is still the sunshine, the soft air and 
the green grass. But in middle age comes the touch of memory to 
deepen delight and add autumn melancholy to summer richness. 

O, my Hornby and my Barlow, long ago. 
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MARGINAL 


1947 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HIS morning 1 came across a passage in the diary of Benjamin 

Constant which I found difficult to understand. “I am often 
reproved,” he wrote, “for lack of sensibility. It is rather that I pos- 
sess a type of sensibility which is acutely susceptible and not in 
harmony with the sensibility of others. The latter seems to me either 
too ponderous or too superficial ; it offends me. I can find little 
in it either sound or deep; it seems to me an ignoble device for 
evading pain. In fact my own sensibility is invariably wounded by 
the manifestation of sensibility in other people.” Now Benjamin 
Constant, although possessing one of those exceptional characters 
in which selfishness and pity are almost equally blended, did always 
try to tell the truth about and to himself. When therefore he wrote 
down that passage in his intimate journal, it was intended to convey 
some definite meaning. Why is it that I find it perplexing? It is 
not, I think, that any serious confusion arises from the different uses 
of the word “ sensibility” in French and English. I am aware that 
even simple words, even identical words, when translated can convey 
a wholly different range of connotations and associations to the 
French or English mind. The word “ esprit” for instance is almost 
always untranslatable into English, since we are not accustomed to 
venerate, or even to distinguish, that special energy of mind. The 
words “ fin” and “ finesse” again can be translated as “acute” and 
“subtlety” but they do not, when so translated, convey the same 
impression as they do in French ; if a Frenchman describes a friend 
as lacking in “ finesse” he is saying something rude ; to the English 
mind such a remark approaches to a compliment, as if the friend were 
being eulogised as a simple old soul, a man in whom there is no 


guile. 
* * * - 


In spite, however, of the difficulty of transferring associations 
from French into English, I should not say that Benjamin Constant, 
writing in 1804, used the word “ sensibility” as meaning something 
different from what that word implied to Jane Austen in 1797. The 
contact between the educated French mind and the educated English 
mind was, at that period, more immediate than it had been since the 
fifteenth century, or was to be thereafter. The Oxford English 
Dictionary confirms me in this opinion. “In the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries,” it says, “ afterwards somewhat rarely : — 
Capacity for refined emotion ; delicate sensitiveness of taste ; also, 
readiness to feel compassion for suffering, and to be moved by the 
pathetic in literature and art.” What Jane Austen and Constant 
disliked was, not so much the capacity for refined emotion, as the 
contemporary fashion among people who wished to appear refined to 
exploit that capacity insincerely. The French, being more given to 
definition than the English, quickly invented a word to express this 
degradation of fine feeling ; faire de la sensiblerie, to them, implies 
the indulgence in fictitious emotionalism. It was in this sense that 
Jane Austen satirised the contemporary fashion. Marianne is guilty 
of “ sensiblerie” since she makes no real effort to control the dis- 
appointment occasioned to her by the atrocious behaviour of John 
Willoughby. Elinor, on the other hand, possesses sufficient “ sense ” 
to control her distress on discovering that Edward Ferrars has for 
long been engaged to someone else. In the end Elinor is rewarded 
for her self-control by marrying her dear Edward, whereas Marianne 
is slightly punished for her “ sensibility ” by having to fall back upon 
Colonel Brandon. All of which has induced many gifted people, both 
in France and England, to write long essays upon the nature of this 
strange word “sensibility”; but those essays, in so far as I have 
read them, do not help me very much to understand that sentence 
in Benjamin Constant’s diary. 


* * * * 


He had, of course, been educated in the principles of the age of 
reason ; under the tutelage of Madame de Charriére he had learnt to 
distrust all facile phrases and emotions ; and he must have been 


driven mad by the simpering sentimentality of the Lausanne drawing- 


rooms, even as he must often have been saddened by the histrionic 
emotionalism of Madame de Staél and the Coppet circle. He was a 
man, moreover, with a fine respect for sorrow; he was indeed 
“pursued by pity”; his reverence for that emotion would in any 
case have caused him to dislike all superficial manifestations of sym- 
pathy. Moreover he loathed the beauties of nature and to his mind 
spinsters who gushed about sunsets and gentians were silly and 
insincere. I can quite understand that he would have been irritated 
by the fashionable vapourings of the ladies of Brunswick or the 
Canton of Vaud. But the interesting, the perplexing, statement in 
this entry in his diary is that in which he accuses sensibility of being 
“an ignoble device” for evading pain. Is he correct in saying that 
a readiness to be moved by the pathetic implies an unwillingness to 
face the tragic? We are reminded of Byron’s gibe against Sterne, 
who could blubber about a dead donkey and allow his mother to die 
in a debtor’s gaol at York. And I can well believe that a man of 
Constant’s liberal sentiments, shocked as he had been by the excesses 
of the Revolution, saddened as he was by the approaching despotism 
of Napoleon, should have regarded all this prevailing sentimentality 
as little more than an escape from the tragedies of his time. 


* + * * 


It would be interesting, and perhaps instructive, to study the rise 
and fall of sensibility in England. At least until the Reform Bills, it 
was not considered necessary for eminent Englishmen to conceal their 
emotions. Nelson cried frequently and in public: even the Iron 
Duke had been seen to shed tears. The scene which took place in 
the cock-pit of the ‘ Victory’ is even to-day accepted as true and 
tender: yet we should be acutely embarrassed if similar intimate 
episodes were reported regarding the death-bed of any contemporary 
hero. It is no longer fashionable, moving or appropriate for Members 
of Parliament to blub in the Chamber: only three times in my life 
have I seen British statesmen cry. Yet we do not always realise 
that this tender habit of sobbing in front of other people lasted well 
into the later decades of the Victorian epoch. Lord Tennyson would 
be much offended if his audience failed to become “ broken down” 
when he read Maud aloud: his own voice would become choked 
with emotion when he reached the passage about the garden ; and 
even Carlyle, who was anything but a softy, placed his hand across 
his eyes on hearing The Queen of the May. If it comes to that, 
Benjamin Constant himself would weep when reading Adolphe to 
his many audiences. Miss Berry records such a session which took 
place in London in 1816. “It lasted two hours and a half. The end 
was so touching, that it was scarcely possible to restrain one’s tears, 
and the effort I made to do so made me positively ill. Agnes and I 
both burst into tears on our return home.” I do not feel somehow 
that Constant would have regarded Miss Berry’s emotion on that 
occasion as an evidence of sensiblerie ; he would have regarded it 
as natural. But I cannot conceive that any story, however moving, 
would, when read aloud to-day, render me “ positively ill.’ We 
have acquired greater capacities for self-control. 


i * * * 


I have a suspicion that this increased insensibility on the part of 
the educated classes is a result of the Industrial Revolution in general 
and of Dr. Thomas Arnold in particular. Until then the English 
oligarchs had given free play to their emotions when in the presence 
of their equals ; it was only when in contact with the professional 
classes that they adopted an attitude of placid reserve. Dr. Arnold 
assumed mistakenly that the latter manner was a sign of breeding and 
his theory was so infectious that it affected even our older public 
schools. The doctrine of imperturbability replaced the doctrine of 
sensibility ; no really manly man cried thereafter in public. And 
perhaps this was a good innovation. Since when I consider the silly 
things which give me a Jump in the throat I begin to understand 
Constant’s remark that sensibility is all too frequently but an escape 
from deeper feelings. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 
“Dr. Angelus.”” By James Bridie. (Phoenix.).——* My Wives and I.” 
By Edward Percy. (Strand.) 

THERE is a curiously metaphysical quality about Mr. Bridie’s new 
play. The illusion lies not in convincing us that the events before 
us are a projection of the real world, but in persuading us that the 
unreal world of Dr. Angelus’s brain is for the time being more worth 
attention than any part of reality we have known. Dr. Angelus, 
then, is “of the theatre” in the fullest meaning of that phrase. In 
achieving this the author has magnificent co-operation from Alistair 
Sim as chief actor and director of the play. Here Mr. Sim has a 
part made for him. He is in it and of it almost before he speaks a 
word. When he steps on to the stage he carries the past with him, 
the past of Dr. Angelus ; for he belongs as much to that crimscn- 
papered room as the photographs on the wall, the medical couch and 
the murderous fire-irons. Before he has uttered many lines we 
know that here we have murderer, wit and philosopher rolled into 
one. Soon we realise that we have a maniac as well. 

Mr. Bridie’s problem nas often been to confine the rich flow of 
his ideas within the limits of plot and character ; but in Dr. Angelus 
he has created a mind easily capable of handling the flood of ideas 
and of retaining its peculiar integrity throughout all the quick changes 
of mood. It is true that Dr. Angelus himself may be enjoyed merely 
as an extravagant mixture of the comic and the macabre, and that 
the play on that level becomes full-blooded comedy which brutally 
brushes aside the pathetic figure of Mrs. Angelus ; but there is more 
to it than that. The mind of Dr. Angelus derives from that type of 
maniac whose ideas are forever ranging and whose moon-struck 
blethers are often sound sense peculiarly strung together. This 
is the mind which dominates the play. and dominates it so thoroughly 
that we take sides with this larger lunacy against the callow, or 
moronic creatures who people the normal but lower world. 

The foil to Dr. Angelus is his young partner in practice. George 
Cole plays this part wel] in spite of the difficulry of making his 
obtuseness completely credible. Molly Urquhart brings a direct, 
whole-hearted vigour to the part of the maid seduced by the master 
himself, and Jane Aird’s unobtrusive portrayal of Mrs. Angelus has 
just the right weight. The return to sanity and a sense of proportion 
at the end is in the very capable hands of Archie Duncan, who as 
Inspector McIvor extracts the full meaning from every syllable of a 
piece of economical dialogue. 

* * . * 


On the face of it legalised bigamy is an attractive dramatic theme. 
It suggests any number of amusing situations and comedies of error, 
and in the hands of a Moliére ix would no doubt have come off as 
some kind of stylised farce. But what Mr. Edward Percy does not 
seem to have realised in writing My Wives and I is that the mere 
idea is not enough, that there is comparatively little dramatic interest 
in watching people do what society allows them to do, that the plot 
of a play is not made fundamentally more complicated or interesting 
merely by giving each male character two wives, and that as a 
dramatic spectacle jealousy between two legal wives is probably less 
interesting than jealousy between any other two women. In this 
play by the time the third pair of wives is complete legalised bigamy 
is no longer a dramatic theme but a weary habit. 

But that is not the whole story. Incidents at the first night brought 
the play into the news. Its association with the Arts Council gave it 
a semi-political interest. There was a great deal of adverse publicity, 
and one result of this was a rapid toning up of the script ; another 
was that at the second performance the players were whipped up to 
a defiant brilliance which it was a joy to watch. If any of the 
audience had come to see how bad it all was, they certainly found it 

etter than they had been led to believe. The author of The Shop at 
Sly Corner plainly knows how to write stage dialogue, and this play 
is rich in good lines—but too many still cry out to be cut. To this 
second performance the whole company of players—Elizabeth Allan, 
Barbara Couper, Marie Léhr, Barbara Mullen, Wilfrid White, Jack 
Allen and all—brought a vitality and technique which were quite 
irresistible, until the final débdcle. There the author had them! 
That silly hat from the pond, the wildly unnecessary revolver shots, 
the arrival of the Venerable Augustus Paradine with his second wife 
as unexpected as a pair of swallows in summer—about these there 
was nothing to be done. HunrTER DIACK. 
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ARTS 
THE CINEMA 


“The Web.” (Tivoli.——“It Happened on Fifth Avenue.” (New 


Gallery.) 


The Web now being woven at the Tivoli will be a pleasure to all 
flies who like this type of thing, a murder-mystery. I can find no 
fault with it at all. It is extremely ingenious, fast-moving and 
expert. There is a lovely paucity of corpses, and an abundance of 
smart dialogue which I thoroughly enjoyed. Edmond O’Brien as 
an honest lawyer, Vincent Price as a dishonest industrialist, Ella 
Raines as his private secretary and William Bendix as a police 
lieutenant hold the four main threads in their light capable fingers, 
and together they spin a tale that is both reasonable and thrilling. 

Remorse is usually discounted in murder films, but in this one 
there is both remorse and grief, and these two obvious but con- 
tinually overlooked corollaries to all deaths, whether they be sudden 
or slow, add a warm ordinary touch to what for most of us must, 
I hope, remain an extraordinary business. I have always entertained 
urgent doubts as to whether filmland’s code of behaviour after a 
murder is one that could easily be followed by the normal man. 
That calm insouciance, that brisk getting down to things, strikes the 
uninitiated as superhuman, I was particularly pleased, therefore, to 
see that Mr. O’Brien found it hard to enjoy his dinner after he had 
killed a man. Even though he had done so in self-defence, his sole 
meuniére stuck in his throat, and neither Miss Raines’s charm nor 
the soothing strains of a rhumba band could prevent him from 
feeling thoroughly depressed. I found this immensely encouraging. 
It was nice, too, to sit in the company of such a pleasant villain as 
Mr. Price, whose fiendish character was disguised in the utmost 
amiability and thoughtfulness, and whose evil machinations were 
fashioned without resort to any vulgar threats. A charming gentle- 
man with delightful manners, only, unfortunately, a murderer. A 
dear spider. A most enchanting web. 


* « . * 


It Happened on Fifth Avenue takes not only the cake but a whole 
ration book of B.U.s for twaddle. As a revelation of how deep 
a well of bathos can be dug if one only tries hard enough, it stands 
apart. As an incitement to squatters it is subversive. As a vehicle 
for those fine comedians Victor Moore and Charles Ruggles it is 
truly lamentable. The story of how Mr. Moore as a gentleman hobo 
takes over the millionaire Mr. Ruggles’s mansion when he is away 
and eventually fills it with homeless G.I.s and their families ; of 
how Mr. Ruggles and his wife, Ann Harding, and his daughter, 
Gale Storm, come, by an involved route, to act as servants in their 
own house, and of how Mr. Ruggles finances a cloud-cuckoo enter- 
prise of the G.I.’s, is not fundamentally bad, but the treatment it 
gets is odious. Sentimentality drips, as cloying as molasses, over 
every situation, coats every character, sugars every word. In Mr. 
Ruggles’s stately brownstone home all are touched with whimsy’s 
elfin brush. One can almost hear the pixies whispering in the 
ice-box, and see the fairy godmothers clinging in clusters to the 
chandeliers. The little gods of flim-flam and humbug float, pink- 
toed and dimpling, from room to room, pausing now and then to 
look at a chortling baby or at Mr. Moore dressed up as Santa 
Claus ; pausing now and then to effect tender reconciliations, to 
conjure up memories of happy hungry destitute days as yet un- 
polluted by money; pausing now and then to mark a piece of 
puckishness here and to underline a darling drollery there, to laugh 
at the good clean bed-collapsing fun, to soften the hard of heart 
and to bless the meek. 

Although I am willing to believe in the existence of philosophical 
tramps, quixotic millionaires, sympathetic policemen, enterprising 
young men and brotherly love; although at a pinch I can believe 
in ever-gurgling babies, in successful impersonations, and in the 
virtue of poverty as a source of happiness, when all these are lumped 
together in one film I cannot, no, I cannot believe. I am sorry, 
but I am too old, VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


It was interesting to see Les Présages again at Covent Garden, It 
was the first of the symphony-ballets, and it remains far the most 
satisfactory. This is partly because the music of Tchaikovsky’s fifth 
symphony is infinitely more ballabile than that of Beethoven’s 
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seventh or Brahms’s fourth—naturally, as Tchaikovsky was perhaps 
first and foremost a writer of ballet-music and certainly only thirdly 
or fourthly a writer of symphonies. Massine’s “book,” with its 
rather trite symbols and personifications, is indeed dated ; but it was 
a happy date from the musical point of view, the ballet having 
reached the same sort of spiritual plane as that of Tchaikovsky’s 
music, so that the mating of the two is successful and does not 
give one any of the feeling of bathos that is so strong in the danced 
version of Beethoven’s No. 7. André Masson’s scenery and dresses 
are perfectly in keeping with the choreography, and if the jazz 
patterns and the angular, pseudo-Egyptian gestures raise a smile 
at first (tout ce qu’il y a de plus 1930) there is no escaping the homo- 
geneity of the whole effect or its intense, emotional sincerity. Helene 
Komarova as Action and Nicolas Orloff as Fate both had the right 


tenseness of expression that befits Tchaikovsky’s music, but I felt” 


that Geneviéve Moulin and Roman Jasinsky (Passion) had not really 
got the consummate technique necessary to carry off the second— 
and most difficult—of the four movements. 

Opera is generally said to have the highest mortality rate of all 
musical forms, but the ballet (if it is a musical form) must run it 
very close. Protée would not claim to be a masterpiece like Les 
Présages, and I could not help feeling that it survived because of 
the Chirico set—the locus classicus of Chiricism, with its ruined 
temple and horses on the seashore. Nothing happens much. Five 
girls go through some really rather hideous—and to me quite 
meaningless—movements reminiscent too often of a P.T. display, 
and Proteus joins them in a rather too exquisite swimsuit. Debussy’s 
Sacred and Profane Dances happens to be one of his weaker pieces, 
a sort of musical Lalique and what his critics would like to make 
out to be all that Debussy could ever do, even at his best. Protée 
as a whole, in fact, is a little too like a parody of the ballet, the 
philistine’s idea of what goes on nightly at Covent Garden. Cog 
d’Or, on the other hand, is worth reviving if only to see Natalie 
Goncharova’s scenery and clothes again, and Olga Morosova is an 
enchanting Queen of Shemakhan who only needs rather more confi- 
dence and abandon to delight the audience as much as she does 
Dodon (David Lichine). 


+ * . . 


The new work of the week at the Proms. was Anthony Lewis's 
Elegy and Capriccio for trumpet and orchestra. The tone of the 
trumpet inevitably dominated both movements, and, in spite of 
George Eskdale’s skilled playing, it soon palled. The elegy was 
presumably a hero’s, but’ the soloist seemed to be uncomfortably 
pitted against the orchestra, and his brazen tones never blended 
successfully with the strings. The capriccio was perhaps more 
successful, as the antics of the trumpet (an incurably noble instru- 
ment or else a stunt performer) are indeed capricious; but the 
caprices were not in themselves attractive, which is what all caprices 
should be, at any rate in the arts. We have enough of the other 
kind of capriciousness in everyday life, what with politics and 
the weather. MARTIN Cooper. 


ENCOUNTER 
FALLEN to what strange places 
Love travels pilgrim, 


And into what deep dream 
Descend these bottomless synthetic stairs, 


For out of nothingness, impassable locked doors, 
Clocks, telephones and sound-proof rooms 
Proliferate like a cancer in the mind 

Interior prisons vaster than the night. 


There I the dreamer stood 

Watching the handsome soldiers pass 
In uniform of place, conscripts of time 
Coming and going in the eternal mind, 


And there I met my love 

Whom I had known before the stars were made ; 
We paused in recognition, and I said, 

“Carry this memory, an amulet against death.” 


But he replied, 

“Death is all powerful here, and love a dream,” 

And time moved on again, and we were parted. 
KATHLEEN RAINE. 


1947 
ON THE AIR 


AUGUST is traditionally the silly season, which must be my excuse 
for devoting a couple of paragraphs to the subject of studio audiences, 
From various comments which have found their way into these notes 
from time to time, the more perceptive reader will no doubt have 
gathered that I do not regard the studio audience with affection and 
esteem. In this matter, it would appear, I am one of a large com- 
pany of listeners. A Devonshire correspondent, writing in support of 
a recent protest, finds our attitude a commonone. “ Judging from the 
remarks of friends representing average views,” he says, “ it would 
be safe to say that a very large number of us ordinary people would 
be only too glad if speech could issue from our receivers minus the 
irritating and obliterating noises made by thosc enjoying a free show 
in the studio. . . . It is said that comedians cannot ‘get their gags 
across” unless they be stimulated by the giggles and anticipatory 
squeals of an audience. The fact that millions of listeners hear but 
a mangled version of the show apparently :roubles neither the artists 
nor the B.B.C.” The plea that broadcasting artists need the stimulus 
of a visible audience to produce their best work is the stock excuse 
put forward by the defenders of the studio audience. The answer is, 
of course, that an artist who cannot perform to the unseen audience 
represented by the microphone has no business to broadcast at all. 


. * * * 


There is a good deal more than this to be said on the subject of 
studio audiences, and Mr. W. E. Williams says most of it, cogently 
and well, in an admirable article which appears in the July issue of the 
B.B.C. Quarterly (an excellent half-crown’s worth, by the way, for 
anybody seriously interested in broadcasting). With a charity which 
I admire but cannot emulate, Mr. Williams evea tries to define the 
circumstances in which a studio audience may be comparatively 
inoffensive. In programmes such as Have a Go and It’s My Opinion, 
the audience is, of course, an essential element because it provides 
the performers—and thereby ceases to be merely an audience. But 
in every other type of programme it seems to me to be conspicuously 
and inevitably an irritation and an offence. B.B.C. variety producers, 
however, appear to be firmly wedded to the idea that their broadcasts 
are improved by the uncritical applause, the catcalls, and the too- 
ready laughter of a rowdy gathering of deadheads. I have no 
doubt that the people who make up the studio audiences are indi- 
vidually in every way most estimable characters—good husbands and 
wives, kind to their children and pets, honest, hard-working and 
law-abiding. But heard collectively through a loud-speaker they 
usually sound like a hand-picked assemblage of morons, hysterical, 
unbalanced and uncivilised. Retention of the studio audience means 
a retardation of the development of radio technique and puts a brake 
on the emergence of specialised broadcasting artists. 


- * * * 


Mr. Louis MacNeice is a poet of distinction, and in several radio 
plays—notably The Dark Tower—he has revealed a genuine flair for 
broadcast drama. But I cannot help feeling that his recent excursions 
into the world of the Icelandic sagas are a mistake. Since the sagas 
were originally composed for oral performance, one might have 
expected that they would transfer happily to the medium of broad- 
casting ; but in my opinion they are far from satisfactory on the air. 
They are, it seems to me, too simple, too stark, too unsubtle, to be 
effective in the plain, straightforward, naturalistic manner of pre- 
sentation which Mr. MacNeice quite appropriately adopts. They 
are too full of violent action which cannot be convincingly and 
straightforwardly represented on the air; the fights in Grettir the 
Strong (last week’s Third Programme production) were mostly noise 
and confusion. The characters have practically no psychological 
interest ; their reaction to any given set of circumstances can be 
confidently anticipated—and it is usually violent. Howard Marion- 
Crawford made noble efforts to bring Grettir to life, but achieved 
only partial success ; no one could have done more. Matyas Seiber’s 
music was fittingly bare and cadaverous. 


+ * * * 


To most people, I suppose, bogs are places to avoid; to the 
naturalist they are places of fascinating interest. Something of this 
fascination was conveyed by Dr. W. B. Turrill and Dr. H. Godwin, 
who talked learnedly and enthusiastically about bogs in a recorded 
programme from The Naturalist series (Third). Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald, who admirably edits the series, was also there, but 
modestly left the experts to do most of the talking. L. C. Lioyp. 
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LETTERS TO 


WASTE ON THE FARMS 


Sie, —When I was released from the R.A.F. last month there were a 
number of courses open to me before going up to Oxford in October. In 
the present condition of this country long holidays appal me. I should 
have tried my hand at coalmining, had there been ¢vfficient time, but that 
was impossible, and I chose another high priority—farming. I came to 
farming conscious that the country is employing various categories of 
foreign workers to enable it to produce as much as possible; that the 
farmers are anxiously taking thought for the morrow when no prisoners 
will be available—now that farm labourers’ wives are no longer desirous 
of supplementing their more adequate incomes at harvest t.me—that here is 
a moment when world shortage of food demands a great co-operative effort 
to get the world fed And now, Sur, after a fortn:ght’s farming I am 
irritated. In the first week I raised gigantic hauis of potatoes, or hacked 
young saplings of weeds from the rows of cabbages, and daily, after a 
dangerously large expenditure of soap, I sat down to my tea and studied 
with a cheerful glow of achievement. But now we have discovered on 
“my” farm that no one will buy what we have grown. 

I realise that there are always local shortages and gluts, and that these 
things frequently affect farming—especially this year, when so much 
“early” land was not available in time and was filled, as a last resort, with 
crops that are all on the market together now. Many producers here are 
marketing their produce co-operatively in what, so far as a layman can 
judge, is an excellent economical device, the East Sussex Growers’ 
Association. This sounds large enough to ensure even distribution. But 
if they cannot sell, the produce is apparently “dumped”; a lot of very 
good cabbages and potatoes—my work last week—is rotting in our shed. 
But why cannot they sell? Prices of cabbages in nearby shops were not 
reflecting any symptoms of the glut so far as we could judge, nor looking 
too fresh. And now I hear on the B.B.C. news that someone is aware 
of the greengrocers’ little game; that the public as well as the green- 
grocers can play at freedom. I disl:-ke working beside Germans who are 
being compelled by a forgetful people to produce food for them—food 
that will rot when their own children could profit by it. I am in the 
mood for buying my own barrow and selling my food, but the green- 
grocers have, I am told, made even that difficult in East Sussex. 

No doubt when I have forgotten my farming the growers will be uniting 
in self-protection to save themselves from such impasses. But will the 
“Except the Lord build the city their labour is but vain that 

Let’s get a little more godliness into the selling of food, and 
then my labour will not be useless —Your Obedient Servant, 

Alpha House, Farvis Brook, Crowborough, Sussex. B. A. CaTon, 


BOARDING SCHOOLS AND THE L.C.C. 


Sir —Mr. Gedge, in your issue of last week, betrays his ignorance 
of the Ministerial administrative memorandum No, 225, May 9, 1947, to 
which I referred in my letter to you of July 25. That memorandum 
gave explicit and official instructions on principles of selection to be 
followed by local authorities in assigning children from the National 
Schools to take up boarding vacancies at independent schools. May I 
incidentally mention that my “ prejudice” (stigmatised by Mr. Gedge as 
“political”) “in favour of boarding schools” is shared by the Ministry, 
which in the memorandum cited describes the boarding schools as furnish- 
ing “more open, regular and healthy surroundings and life” than is 


public? 
built it.” 


afforded by many homes and g.ves this as one of the “external circum- 
stances’ which justify sending delicate children to these schools. 

Mr. Gedge further chides me for making an “ artificial division between 
external circumstances and a child’s individual ability to profit by the 


boarding scheme.”” But these divisions were made by the Minister—not 
hy me. The memorandum lays down “ two sets of considerations ” which 
should determine this selection: (1) those arising from the temperament 
and qualities of the individual child, and (2) those arising from external 
circumstances The first set of considerations is summarised in the 
following sentence: “Since the schools in which boarding places are 


now available for normal children mostly give an education of grammar- 
school type this means that most of the selected pupils must be capable 
of profiting by this type of education.” (The italics are mine.) The 
Ministerial answers to my questions, quoted in my letter, seemed to me 
to warrant the criticism that the L.C.C. had given weight exclusively 
to the “external circumstances,” and in so doing had ignored the most 
essential principle of the Education Act, 1944, that each child should be 
Biven the education most suitable to its ability and aptitude. (The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education has publicly stated 


YIM 
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his belief that not more than 10 per cent. of the nation’s children are, in 
fact, likely to benefit from a grammar-school education.) The L.C.C, 
seemed to me to adopt a sort of inverted “ means-test ”; boarding vacancies 
were reserved for children suffering disadvantages such as lack of parents 
of homes, unsatisfactory or remote educational centres, Considerations classi- 
fied as “ external circumstances.” There was no implication in my letter 
that grammar schools in London are educationally inferior to boarding 
schools; my argument was that to impose on children a grammar-school 
education, whether at boarding grammar schools or at national grammar 
schools, for which such children are not specially adapted, is to invite 
miscarriage of one of the chief purposes of the Education Act.—I am, 
Yours, &c., E, GRAHAM LITTLE. 
House of Commons. 


S1r,—If the Socialist administration on the L.C.C. had decided to limit 
the benefits of boarding education to certain selected categories of children 
because, as Mr. Gedge suggests, they “quite genuinely believe that a 
strong case must always be made out for removing a child from the normal 
environment of the home for long periods of the year,” one would have 
expected them to say so in their published recommendations. In fact, 
they put forward an entirely different reason in the report of the Education 
Committee on November 20, 1946, which is republished in the London 
School Plan and includes the following passage :— 

“ As an interim measure boarding education has been granted for 
certain selected categories, Ultimately, there may be justification for 
undertaking the provision of facilities also for children not in those 
categories who would benefit from life in a boarding school or for 
children whose parents wish them to go to a boarding school. Until 
exper.ence shows, however, whether the number of places available 
for boarding education proves adequate for the approved categories, 
it is felt that the Council should not go beyond them.” 


The point of my original letter was that by March last it became 
apparent that the number of places available was not only adequate but 
in excess of the approved categories. There were eighty surplus places 
which the L.C.C., according to their declared pol:cy, should have made 
available to children who would undoubtedly have benefited from a board- 
ing education although not falling within the specified categories for which 
abnormal social circumstances were a sine qua non. To fail to do so, 
throwing away valuable opportunities, can only be attr:buted either to a 
hidden preconceived bias against boarding educaticn (except in cases of 
social abnormality), which it was considered inadvisable to proclaim, but 
of which Mr. Gedge has given some evidence, or to sheer administrative 
incompetence. Finally, a word about “ prejudices.” One of the purposes 
of 8.76 of the Education Act, 1944, which provides that children are to 
be educated in accordance with the wishes of their parents so far as is 
compatible with efficient instruction and the avoidance of unreasonable 
expenditure, is to protect children and their parents from prejudices on 
both sides. No one suggests that children should be given a boarding 
education against the wishes of their parents. Equally, parents who desire 


-to send their children to a boarding school should not be prevented by lack 


of means, or simply because Mr. Gedge and some Socialists on the L.C.C, 
may not like the idea.—Yours faithfully, Macnus WECHSLER. 
85 New Cavendish Street, W.1. 


HOUSEWIVES AND FOOD FACTS 


Sir,—At various recent meetings and demonstrations up and down the 
country, the Housewives’ League—a fundamentally non-parfty organisa- 
tion formed to protect the rights of that most neglected class of people— 
has protested vigorously against the shortages of food in Britain to-day. 
Recently, at Birmingham, for instance, the League displayed banners with 
slogans such as “ No Relsen rations—feed our British children,” “Give 
us more fat instead of chewing it,” and “Our men fought for freedom, 
we fight to feed ’em.” While in no way wishing to belittle the hardships 
and strains, both physical and mental, which present food shortages im- 
pose upon housewives, I, a mere man, should like to venture the opinion 
that the League is drastically—and irresponsibly—overstating its case. 
Living conditions in practically every country in Europe, and especially 
in Germany (from where I have just returned after 18 months’ service), 
are primitive and even sub-human when compared to those in Britain. 
Housewives in Europe have long since given up hopes of striving to 
return to their pre-war standard of living; their prime consideration now 
is to get enough food upon which their family can exist. No one is 
starving in Britain; many are in Europe—and common decency, let alone 
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Christian morality, demands that we should help all we can those in such 
greater need, whether “ex-enemy” or not. Housewives as a class are 
possibly the least travelled and least internationally minded of people in 
any country, a fact which is significant in present-day circumstances. But 
they should strive to realise that, to a large extent, our food shortages 
are universal and net merely confined to this country, which is, indeed, 
& paradise as regards living conditions compared to most European 
countries.—I am, Your obedient servant, R. M. QUINTON. 
1 Salisbury Avenue, N.}3. 


A REPORT ON GREECE 


Sir,—The report of the Security Council’s Commission in the Balkans 
states quite categorically that “ On the basis of the facts ascertained by the 
Commission, it is its conclusions that Yugoslavia, and to a lesser extent, 
Albania and Bulgaria, have supported the guerrilla warfare in Greece ” (p. 
167). Eight of the eleven member States subscribed to these conclusions. 
The U.S.S.R. and Poland did not approve them, and France abstained oa 
purely juridical grounds, as the French delegate’s statement clearly shows. 
The reservations of the Belgian and Colombian delegates do not in any way 
challenge these conclusions, but merely question the Commission’s com- 
petence to decide on the apportionment of responsibility. No amount 
of selective quotation and verbal juggling on the part of Mr. Sloan will 
alter this basic fact.—Yours truly, S. L. HourMouzios. 

Greek Government Department of Information, 34, Hyde Park Square, 
W.2. 


SEARCHLIGHTS TO THE RESCUE ? 


Sir,—The time is now approaching when it is proposed to restore, if only 
to a limited extent, the lighting of our streets, and it is therefore necessary 
to consider whether any method could be adopted to avoid as far as possible 
the severe strain which this restoration will have on our depleted fuel 
stocks. Many must have observed during the war that when the beam 
of « searchlight was directed over a certain area that area was illuminated 
to a remarkable extent, sufficient to allow them to read even a newspaper 
without much difficulty. If therefore a circular lamp were constructed 
comprising (say) 5 or 7 searchlights situated on the same horizontal plane, 
and the lamp were to be revolved rapidly, the resulting light would give 
satisfactory illumination to a circular area of, I estimate, about a mile in 
diameter. The lamp would be installed on the roof of the tallest building 
standing on the most elevated site in the area to be illuminated, and, when 
in operation, would create a luminous “sky.” The light to de obtained 
jn this manner would be of a uniform quality, and would avoid the danger, 
to which attention has been drawn in the Press, which arises when a 
car turns out of a well-lighted street to one which is either entirely without 
light or inadequately illuminated. The economy in fuel consumption which 
would be effected, if this method were adopted generally throughout the 
towns of this country, would be quite substantial; to say nothing of the 
saving of labour and materials at present involved in maintainance, repairs, 
etc., to the countless thousands of existing lamps. Now that the war is 
over, the Services should hold a large stock of unused searchlights which 
could be adapted for the required purposes. 

The question, of course, will be raised: “ What about fogs?” I doubt 
whether the suggested method of lighting could give much more unsatis- 
factory results than that now in existence. It would probably necessitate 
the use of more flare lamps; but, after all, bad fogs do not occur very 
frequently and, if considered advisable, searchlight lamps could be installed 
st shorter distances than the suggested mile apart, to be used only if the 
necessity should arise.—Yours faithfully. CareL BEDDALL. 

4 Hill House Road, Streatham, S.W..16. 


PRISONERS IN EXILE 


S1r,—In her thought-provoking article, Prisoners in Exile (July 11), Mrs. 
Buxton says: “ Mr. Bellenger has told us that restrictions can be relaxed 
‘only gradually till we see what is the effect on the British public.’” Now 
that restrictions have to a certain extent been relaxed and P.o.W.’s are 
allowed in buses and restaurants, etc., one is constantly hearing sneering 
remarks and reading abusive letters in the popular Press which show that 
the old war-time spirit of antagonism is not yet dead. German students 
and youth leaders are coming over here for the purpose of studying 
democratic ways—yet their brothers and cousins are still treated with 
indifference (is not that our modern deadly sin?) and even seeming hatred. 
And most of these P.o.W.s were mere boys in 1939! (It is noticeable that 
the most “charitable” people are those who have themselves suffered 
and those who have been in Germany since the war.) 

I wonder how many people realise how deeply sensitive these boys are 
and how extraordinarily grateful for the little one is allowed to do for them. 
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I have a letter before me from a young P.o.W. friend: “If I think back 
about one year, as I came to England I was very dejected and uninteresting 
on anything. My opinion about the English people was sometimes very 
wrong. It is also impossible to study a country and their people from 
acamp.” If it is really necessary to retain the prisoners in exile yet longer, 
surely it is up to us to get and keep in touch with them as individuals— 
and contact their families. It is not until one has done this that one 
realises what an immense difference one may make to a whole German 
family, whose outlook is otherwise hopeless. If only all who are kindly 
disposed would act now and be more vocal in airing their views and trying 
to “tread out the baleful fires of anger,” they would go far towards 
influencing public opinion and expediting further relaxations. It would be 
interesting to know whether P.o.W.s will be allowed to attend public 
concerts in the autumn and winter. -< gather that very few are likely 
to take advantage of the cinema concession. Surely there is no reasonable 
objection to their hearing an occasional concert other than camp concerts,— 
Yours faithfully, Joan E. Youte. 
58 Grand Drive, S.W.20. 


NEWSPRINT AND PROVINCIAL PAPERS 


Sir,—I am glad that your correspondent, Mr. Francis Graves, has drawn 
attention to the serious effect of the cut in newsprint on the weekly pro- 
vincial Press, where ratepayers expect to find adequate reports of meetings 
of their local authorities. For some time past Residents’ Associations in 
my area have been asking for fuller information about the work of the 
local Council; and a proposition has been put forward to the Council 
which, if adopted, would result in the publication each week of edited 
reports of the recommendations of the Council’s committees, in advance 
of the usual monthly meetings of the Council. The additional cut in 
newsprint, however, may make such a useful addition to public co- 
operation and knowledge impracticable, as the space available in the 
weekly provincial Press is already totally inadequate for keeping the 
public informed on the many additional vital matters with which local 
Councils will have to deal This is just another illustration of the 
stupid and ill-timed blow against both the Press and the public which 
the newsprint cut has brought about.—Yours, &c., 
Highfield, Sidcup. (COUNCILLOR) P. A. SHaAw. 


SPACE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


S1r,—Among the outcry in the papers and in Parliament relative to the 
restriction made by the Government in the size of newspapers one has 
not seen a single word (at least the writer has not) indicating what 
surely must be a real cause of the grief felt by newspaper proprietors, 
viz., the consequent cut in advertisements, which, one understands, is 
where the shoe pinches. As you, Sir, are an outstanding opponent of 
the Government’s action, might this point be dealt with? The emphasis 
is always laid upon the alleged reduction of space for political thought, 
but why not confine that reduction to some part, at least, of advertising, 
which might very well be done, even if some pockets were to suffer?— 
I am, &c., E. N. MOZLey. 
Lynwood, Ripon. 


LIVING ON THE FAT 


‘ Smrn—When the coal crisis struck Britain in February, one factor 


cushioned the impact of the blow on our industrial economy, namely the 
stocks held by various industries of raw or semi-finished materials. There 
is no doubt that the effects of the crisis would have been far more severe 
had it not been for the existence of these stocks. To take the steel 
industry as an example, the plants had cushions of coke, pig iron and 
steel ingots; the shipyards had on hand supplies of ships’ plates; the 
motor-car industry had quantities of pressed and other steel; the food- 
canning industry -had its stocks of tin-plate; and so on throughout the 
whole of our industrial machine. The situation today is very different 
Those stocks were used up during the crisis period, and in many cases 
it has been impossible to rebuild them. Again, to take the steel industry 
as an example, the stocks held by producers and in British Iron and 
Steel Corporation stockyards amounted to 863,000 tons in June, 1947, 
compared with an average of 1,189,700 tons in 1946, and 1,683,000 tons 
in 1945. These figures indicate a rundown of stocks over the whole field 
of steel-using industries, and there are already reports that food-canning 
is being held up by a shortage of tin-plate, while the quarterly ship 
building return issued by Lloyd’s Register sounds a word of warning m 
regard to “the delays which present circumstances are imposing on the 
completion of ships.” It should be realised now that if we suffer another 
coal crisis this winter its effects will be much graver and more widespread 
than those of the February crisis, because industry no longer will be able 
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to “live on the fat ” of its accumulated stocks. The prudent housewife 
in 1939 had a well-stocked linen cupboard, and the kitchen shelves were 
filled with canned goods. Today both cupboards are bare, Industry 
must look forward to the winter in the same condition.—Yours, &c., 
. Rawpon Hoare (Directos). 
The Economic League, Millbank House, 2 Great Peter Street, S.W.1. 


IRE-LAND 


Sir,—The problem is not one of black and white; there are rights and 
wrongs on both sides. All attempts to polarise the issue lead to an 
extremism where the chances of reconciliation become more and more 
remote. As an Englishman who made his first visit to Eire last month, 
I feel bound to acknowledge the friendliness and courtesy with which 
I was received by every sort of person, both in Dublin and in the country, 
and to set on record the sympathetic interest taken in England’s present 
problems. Let us maintain a sense of perspective and of humour—like 
the sergeant of the militia in Connemara, who remarked to me: “The 
border benefits no one but smugglers and politicians.”—Yours faith- 
fully, MARTIN MADDAN. 
Aldon House, West Malling, Kent. 

{This correspondence is now closed.—EpiTor, The Spectator.] 


WEYBOURNE HOPE 


Sir,—As a reader of your journal who appreciates the column by Sir W. 
Beach Thomas, I would like to mention that, as regards his query as to 
the origin of “ Weybourne Hoop,” I was stationed in North Norfolk in 
the early days of 1915, and my recollection is that at the village called 
Weybourne, situated between Cromer and King’s Lynn, the beach is known 
as Weybourne Hope, also Weybourne Gap. It is reputed to have the 
easiest beach for landing by means of running craft ashore anywhere on 
the English coast. In Weybourne Church I understood locally that there 
was an old Bible, on one of the front blank pages of which was inscribed: 
‘tle who would proud England win, , 
Must at Weybourne Hope begin.” 
The Armed Forces’ preparations for reception of invaders at this particular 
point were, I know, exceptionally well carried out.—I am, dear Sir, Yours 
ily, W. BENDALL. 
§2 Billiter Buildings, 22 Billiter Street, E.C.3, 


u 





AN UNNECESSARY CRUELTY 


Sirn.—There are many people who like turtle soup—and I am one of 
them t has, however, been brought to my notice that great cruelty 
is inflicted on these unfortunate creatures. They are caught in the 
Caribbean Sea, where they are put into the fetid hold of a ship and 
brought to New York on their way to the soup factory, where they are 
stored on their backs with their flippers trussed whilst waiting to be 
They are often kept waiting for many days without any 
May I appeal to those who have any influence to help 
C. VAN DER BYL. 


slaughtered. 
food or water. 
Nn getting this stopped?—Yours faithfully, 


B.A.O.R. FINANCES 


Sirn.—Privates A. and B., stationed in Germany both draw their ration 
of cigarettes. Pte. A. promptly destroys his by setting fire to them ; 
Pte. B. exchanges his for some German gramophone records. Why is 
t that everybody tells Pte. A. that he is a good patriot and Pte B. that 
he is not only unpatriotic but a burglar as well?—lI am, sir, &c., 
Inglewood, Wetherby, Yorkshire. R. L. KITCHING. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


HARVEST began on a considerable scale in July, rather more than the 
prophesied six weeks after the first dog roses opened ; and here and there 
a field or two of wheat was cut almost as soon as the winter oats. Yet 
haysel proceeded simultaneously with harvest. A young student, who 
volunteered for harvest work in my neighbourhood, was first set to the 
work of baling hay, which, according to a growing habit, had not been 
carried to a stack but piled on wooden tripods. It is likely to be a good 
though not bumper harvest. Some few Jeremiahs feared for ill results 
from the lack of rain ; but wheat likes sun and it is very seldom indeed, 
as old Tusser, wisest of doggerel-writers, noticed, that the crop does not 
benefit, in England as usually in Canada, from summer suns. Once the 
plant is well rooted and of a fair height, the more sun the less rain the 
better, on all but the very lightest or thinnest soils. Labourers are few, 
but the multiplying machines have gone a long way to fill the gap even 
when the harvester-thresher is not and cannot be used. When it can the 
aesthete may well regret the muddle of crumpled straw that takes the 
places of the aisles of shocks (or stooks). 


Midland Fishermen 

The present renewed campaign against river pollution, which is already 
winning some small successes, has brought out the popularity of coarse 
fishing as a democratic sport. For example, it is stated in a valuable and 
most scientific account by the defenders of the Trent that one workman 
in ten in the Birmingham neighbourhood takes out a fishing licence ; and 
as a quiet rural occupation for those whose working days are spent in urban 
factories scarcely a better form of recreation has been found ; and a good 
deal of good food is secured. These fishermen factory workers should be 
the most efficient defenders of the rivers, which their factories would 
destroy. On the tributaries of the Trent 80 per cent. of the pollution 
is due to waste products from the factories, and, in general, the damage 
done by domestic sewerage is very small. Such sewerage is more 
or less amenable to the microbes and such which are the chief agents of 
purity, and it does not permanently upset the balance with the virulence 
of many chemical wastes. In some of the Midland streams it seems that 
the minnow is the most resistant to poison. In others more familiar to 
me the multiplication of fresh-water crayfish is looked for as the firsg 


sign of regeneration. 


Oil and Duck 


The sea about our coasts is in rather worse case than our rivers, Ig 
some appalling but singularly interesting statistics quoted from Hastings 
by a correspondent to The Times there is one detail which will astonish 
even many students of birds. The greatest number of victims to waste 
oil were among the two species of Scoter Duck. They perished by the 
thousand, while all other victims (which included great northern Divers 
and greater crested Grebes) were not two per cent. of their total. Now 
most of us never see a Scoter and the species does not nest with us ; but 
when they migrate, they migrate in enormous flocks, though the Velvet 
Scoter is less gregarious than the Common. No other duck, I should 
say, is so marine, so fond of salt water. They are generally called 
the black duck, and I have known even knowledgeable fishermen who were 
completely unaware of the name Scoter. The blowing up of wrecks has 
doubtless increased the contamination of our shores as well as our seas 
by oil, but the offence was widespread before the war and the old abuses 
continue. There are charming little bays, for example, in Pembrokesh:re, 
which it is dangerous to frequent even for non-bathers, so many and big 
are the patches of sticky oil-waste up to the high-tide level. The “ silver 
girdle” is tarnished indeed. 

In My Garden 

A wild flower that flourishes exuberantly in a garden is the hare- (or 
hair-) bell, the bluebell of Scotland. A common near me is now singularly 
blue, but I never find a plant that can compare in vigour of growth or in 
number of blossoms to a stalk with the few transferred to the garden,though 
they were planted in a rough patch along with tall-growing heaths. The 
flower is worth its place in any garden. So is the wild thyme if, and only 
if, severely checked. It flourishes satisfactorily, for example, in crevices 
in pavement, crazy or other. A pleasant reminder of the spring frosts 
is the very belated flowering of some of the injured shrubs, especially 
spartium junceum, One severely damaged specimen is now at its best. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Orwell on the English 

The British People. By George Orwell. (Collins. 5s.) 
Tue latest addition to the admirable Britain in Pictures series 13 a 
study by Mr. George Orwell ot the English people. Since the general 
idea behind these books is the discreet glorification of Britain and all 
her works, the choice of the most angular and uncompromising of 
anti-philistines as the showman of the authors of the British Empire 
may seem a little odd. But in this, as in pretty well everything else, 
the late W. J. Turner, as general editor, knew just what he was doing. 
We all, English and foreigners alike, know what the professional 
eulogists think about England, and we know, too, that for better or 
for worse their England is on the point of vanishing. What we need 
to know, the English even more than the foreigners, is more about 
the background to past glories and catastrophes, and what of this we 
want to keep, and what to throw away. Mr. Orwell, as an excep- 
tionally clear-sighted member of that class of thinkers and intellec- 
tuals who owe nothing at all to the England of the immediate past 
and yet still love the place, is just the sort of guide for this occasion. 

Knowing his views on life and society, the average English philis- 
tine might expect a vicious drubbing. But Mr. Orwell docs not 
drub. He does not, of course, flatter either ; and he has hard things 
to say about the failings which bother him most, and which he tries 
to see through the eyes of an observant foreigner: artistic insensi- 
bility, contempt for the intellect, hypocrisy, exaggerated class- 
distinctions, sentimentality about animals, obsession with sport. But 
he might have been a great deal rougher, and he is far too deeply 
interested in what we may yet make of ourselves to waste time harry- 
ing us for our classic faults; which, if we survive as a great people, 
will soon be drastically cured by sheer force of economic need. His 
is a personal vision, just as his criticisms are highly personal. But it 
is not necessary to believe that nobody should have more than £2,000 
a vear before agreeing with many of his findings on the special con- 
tribution the English people have to offer to the world. This is put 
in the simplest terms: 

“The cutstanding and—by contemporary  standards—highly 
original quality of the English is their habit of not killing one another. 
Putting aside the ‘ model’ small States, which are in an exceptional 

»osition, England is the only European country where internal politics 
we conducted in a more or less humane and decent manner 
If the English took the trouble to make their own democracy work, 
they would become the political leaders of western Europe, and 
probably of some other parts of the world as well. They would 
provide the much-needed alternative to Russian authoritarianism on 
the one hand and American matérialism on the other 

“But to play a leading part the English have got to know what 
they are doing, and they have got to retain their vitality. For this, 
certain developments are needed within the next decade. These are 
a rising birth-rate, more social equality, less centralisation, and more 
respect for the intellect.” 


This is an untidy book, but vivid and stimulating. 





It is crammed 
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Irregular Adventure CHRISTIE LAWRENCE 


A gripping story of true adventure in Jugoslavia and the Balkans 
which at last reveals all sides of the Serbian resistance movement, 
and the background to Mihailovitch. With 2 maps. 10/6 


The Authority of the Old Testament 
A. G. HEBERT, S.S.M. 


The author of The Throne of David analyses the dilermma that exists 
when the Bible is regarded cither as * literally * the Word of God or 
else as a collection of human writings. 15/- 
The Earth’s Face E. PFEIFFER 


The eminent international soil-biologist surveys the many types ol 
landscape and theie relations to the health or disease of the soil. 
Foreword by Sim GEORGE STAPLEDON. 60 Illustrations. 12/6 


Housing the Country Worker M. F. TILLEY 


A young practising architect who is also a farmer's son considers the 
specialised housing needs of the country worker, Illustrated, 12/6 
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with good things, sudden profundities, quick generalisations, un- 
expected slants of light, many of which would have been lost beneath 
a stricter discipline. This is to say that Mr. Orwell, for all his 
hatred of the philistine in his fellow-countrymen, is himself the 
most English of writers, who cannot bring himself to be selective 
and, in his own phrase, to know what he is doing, even for the space 
of a short essay. It is no doubt his own deep, instinctive affinity 
with the English way of doing things that gives his voice in this 
context its special resonance. It also, perhaps, explains the outstand- 
ing omission in his list of English failings: that improvidence, or 
wastefulness, which is costing us so much today, which fills friendly 
foreigners with exasperation and hostile ones with contempt, and 
which is reflected in almost everything we touch, from the cooking 
of potatoes and the negiect of invaluable acres on the one hand to 
the arrangement of an essay on the other. EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


French Poetry 


Anthology of European Poetry. Vol I. Machault to Malherbe. 
Translated by William Stirling. Introduction by Marcel Arland, 
Selected by Mervyn Savill. (Allan Wingate. 15s.) 

Leconte de Lisle’s Poems on the Barbarian Races. By Alison 
Fairlie. (Cambridge University Press. 25s.) ; 

ALTHOUGH many Englishmen are enthusiastic admirers of French 

poetry, their interest is in the main confined to the poetry of the 

seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. With the exception of a few 
well-thumbed anthology pieces by Villon and Ronsard, the poets of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have been a closed book, and 
some of us recall the surprise and delight with which we first came 
across the unexplored riches of those centuries in M. Thierry 

Maulnier’s Introduction 4 la poésie frangaise in 1939. Our ignorance 

is not due entirely to insular prejudice. The immense exuberance 

of the sixteenth century was little to the taste of the reasonable 
seventeenth century. The practice of Malherbe and the theories of 

Boileau succeeded in branding the work of nearly all the earlier 

French poets as the clumsy products of the “Gothic” past and of 

suggesting thar the great Villon was no more than a talented barbarian 

who might have done quite creditably in a more civilised age. Sainte- 

Beuve did something to redress the balance in the nineteenth century, 

but Boileau’s influence proved curiously pervasive, and it is only in 

our own time that critics like M. Valéry Larbaud and M. Maulnier 
have restored poets lik: Antoine Héroét, Maurice Scéve, Louise Labé 
and Agrippa d’Aubigné to their rightful place. 

Mr. Savill’s anthology of French poets from the thirteenth io the 
seventeenth century is the first volume of a series of bilingual texts. 
We are promised similar selections from Italian, Spanish and German 
poetry and a further selection of French poetry from Reégnier to 
André Chénier. The present volume contains a hundred poems by 
thirty-nine different poets, with the French text and an English ver- 
sion printed on opposite pages. Villon and Ronsard are represented 
by twelve poems each, Du Bellay by ten, Marot by six and Malherbe 
by five. The anthology is on the whole well-proportioned, but no 
selection of Villon which omits both la Belle Heaulmiére and la Grosse 
Margot can be considered entirely satisfactory. One would have 
been glad to have more poems by Louise Labé and d’Aubigné, and 
the solitary piece by Robert Garnier gives no idea of the interest of 
that writer. 

M. Arland’s introduction, which was specially written for this 
anthology, is less searching than M. Maulnier’s essay, but it is very 
adequate for its present purpose. The same can hardly be said of 
Mr. Stirling’s translations. There are only two ways of translating 
French poetry into English. The first is the way of the man who is 
already a poet in his own right and who transforms the French poem 
into a new English poem. Thus Ronsard’s 

“ Quand vous serez bien vietlle, au soir, a la chandelle” 
becomes in Yeats’s translation 
“When you are old and grey and full of sleep.’ 


t is not Ronsard, but it is a good example of Yeats’s carly manner 
The alternative is an accurate prose translation which is intended to 
be no more than a superior “ crib” to enable people with insufficient 
French to follow the original. Mr. Stirling has tried to strike a mean 
between the two methods, and has produced a verse translation 
which seems to me to have the faults of both and the virtues of 
neither. In his version Villon’s 

“ Dictes-moit Ou, n’en quel pays, 
° Est Flora, la belle Romaine ?” 
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Ready August 20 


Joseph Lister 
RHODA TRUAX 


Joseph Lister has been called “The father of 
modern surgery ” and in this biography is shown his 
courageous struggle for reform in spite of the 
opposition of the reactionaries. Rhoda Truax 
combines the sympathetic skill of the novelist with 
sound technical knowledge in building up the portrait 
of a man whom Lorp Horper, in his foreword, 
describes as “‘ a great saviour of mankind.” With 10 





half-tone plates. 10s. 6d. net 
Jungle Man 
MAJOR P. J. PRETORIUS 


This is the story of a life of courage and adventure 
in Central Africa. Major Pretorius’ knowledge 
of this region is unparalleled and he writes vividly 
of its customs, languages and peoples. With a 
foreword by FreELD-MarsHAL_ J. C. Smuts and with 31 
plates in half-tone, and two maps. 12s. 6d. net 
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TEA ON SERVICE 
The story of tea during the war, both as 
a trade and as a national institution, 
told by a team of well-known writers ; 
illustrated with 35 pages of plates, 4 
in full colour. 10s. 6d. net 


Distributed by Chatto & Windus for 
Graham Watson Ltd. 


ON SOME FAIR MORNING 


Catherine Hutter 


*A novel of distinction’ — Star. By the 
author of The Outnumbered. 10s. 6d. net 


WOMEN AND MEN 
Amram Scheinfeld 


An interesting and informative study 
of the differences between the sexes, 
by the author of You and Heredity. 
Ready Shortly. Fully illustrated. 15s. net 
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Edith Sitwell 


FANFARE FOR ELIZABETH 
A study of Elizabeth Tudor’s early life. “An enthralling 
reconstruction of the English scene.” The Bookman. 
2nd Printing 12s. 6d. 
Erie Linklater 
THE MAN ON MY BACK 


“(An autobiography) of strong personality, of humour 
and charm.” The Spectator. 9th Printing 12s. 6d. 


Rainer Maria Rilke 
Selected Letters Translated by R. F. C. HULL 


“They are revealing of the relation of a modern poet 
to society.” Listener. 2nd Printing 21s. 


E. G. Seliryn,. Dean of Winchester 
THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER 


“ Calculated to exert a powerful influence on New Test- 
ament studies... Church Times. 2nd Printing 25s. 


John Palmer 
COMIC CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE 


“We have, admirably treated, Berowne, Touchstone, 
Bottom, Beatrice and Benedick, and, most notably of 
all, Shylock.” Spectator. 2nd Printing 8s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd. 





DENZIL BATCHELOR 


The Game Goes On 


By a well-known journalist and broadcaster, who loves cricket 
and really understands the subject of his passion ; this testament 
contains pictures of the past, reports for the present, a fictitious 
tale or two, eye-witness accounts of many famous matches and 
tight finishes, and sage comments for cricketers and non-cricketers 


everywhere. 1os 6d. net. 


Two Reprints 


MARY O’HARA 


My Friend Flicka 


“A beautifully-told story about a horse, and one which will 
survive as surely as ‘ Black Beauty ’.’ Aubrey Lucas (Observer). 
** Miss O’Hara’s knowledge and love of animals set an authentic 
stamp of truth on this be uutiful book.”’ 


H. M. Dowunea (Western Mail). 9s. net. 
“* Thunderhead is a Peer Gynt among horses, unbreakable, 
untamable, uncontrollable and therefore irresistible to all true 


horse-lovers.”’ NorMAN Couns (Observer). 
** A story with a classical framework of suspense, climax and 
relief...with an eloquent prose which at times rises to a most 


. : ’ 
impressive statement of idea, emotion, and event.”’ 
’ 

Joun O’ Lonpon’s. tos. 6d. net. 
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becomes 

“Tell me where she now doth fare, 

Flora, the courtesan of Rome ? ” 

The immense nostalgia of Villon’s lines is replaced by something 
which is vaguely “ poetical,” and the gratuitous introductien of the 
word “courtesan” gives ar impression of tawdriness and triviality 
which completely ruins the original. It is, unfortunately, a repre- 
sentative specimen of Mr. Stirling’s work as a translator. 

It is never easy to find a suitable subject for a research thesis, 
and students are only too often attracted by writers whose poetry is 
of little intrinsic vaiue, but whose material provides ample scope for 
the sort of detective work which 1s apparently expected of them. It 
is a sad commentary on our educational system that, when there is 
so much which might usefully be done on French poetry in the 
sixteenth century, it should be thought worth while attempting to 
disinter and reanimate the corpse of Leconte de Lisle. Dr. Fairlie 
tells us that she has tried to discover what attracted him to the 
study of the “ barbarian races,” his intentions in writing poems on 
these subjects and the value of these works as history and as poetry. 
Although her thesis consists of over 400 closely printed pages, she 
remarks in her introduction that her conclusions “are but the 
Starting point for future work which could profitably be done, not 
only on sources, but on the degree to which Leconte de Lisle’s own 
beliefs, memories and desires permeate the most carefully docu- 
mented poems.” The book is an extremely conscientious and pains- 
taking piece of research, but I cannot refrain from adding that 
Dr. Fairlie seems to me to be the victim of an entirely mistaken view 
of the function of education. It is a scandalous thing that all over 
Europe and America able and energetic students should be encour- 
aged to waste their time and talents in this way. A good criticism 
of an inferior writer may be useful and instructive, but a good piece 
of research into the sources of bad poetry can only destroy those 
faculties which the study of literature is supposed to foster. 


MarTIN TURNELL. 


More About John Buchan 


John Buchan. By His Wife and Friends. 
12s. 6d.) 

LISTENERS to the wartime programmes of the B.B.C. became familiar 
with the sort of programme that opened with the word “ Tribute.” 
“Tribute to the Merchant Navy,” “ Tribute to President Roosevelt,” 
“Tribute to the Maquis”: the subject might vary, but not the 
formula. The narrator told the story, much of it interesting and 
unfamiliar, interrupted by bursts of music and interjections by 
authorities on one or other aspect of the central theme. If, for 
instance, the tribute were to Peru, Don Madariaga might be invited 
to contribute a brief sketch of Pizarro and Monsignor Knox to 
discuss the significance of St. Rose of Lima, and the whole thing 
would certainly end with the Peruvian national anthem. 

Now it cannot be denied thai there is a certain resemblance between 
that type of programme and the present volume. In each case the 
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reader or listener is left feeling, rather guiitily (for, after all, so much 
labour and Jove have gone to the making of it), that the Plain 
narrative would be a good deal more acceptable without the music 
and the experts. When Lady Tweedsmuir narrates she carries aj] 
the conviction of one who writes of what she knows best and cares 
for most. The result is a simple, charming and entirely unpretentious 
record of a full and happy life. Small pre-1914 dinner-parties jn 
London ; visits to Buchan relations in Scotland and Grosvenor rela- 
tions (so very different) in the South ; Elsfield and the House of 
Commons ; Holyroed during John Buchan’s term as Lord High 
Commissioner ; and finally Canada, where the dignities of Govern- 
ment House alternated with long uncomfortable exciting excursions 
North or West by aeroplane and horseback: from this pleasant 
chronicle of people and places emerges by degrees the portrait of 
a hard-headed, resolute, romantic man, who, overcoming constant 
pain with even more constant industry, succeeded in the remarkable 
feat of making the most of every one of the many faculties with 
which he was endowed. 

And then irrupt the friends, with (to one reader at least) a singu- 
larly irritating effect. Why? Not only because they interrupt the 
narrative, but also, I think, because they do not, like Ledy Tweeds- 
muir, confine themselves to evidence: they try also to sum up. 
With varying degrees of eloquence they anticipate and blunt our 
own discoveries. Since the book is designed simply for “ those who 
want to know more about John Buchan,” Mrs, Carswell, A. L. Rowse, 
Leonard Brockington and the otiers may fill in some gaps ; all the 
same, I am much happier with Lady Tweedsmuir when she tells us 
that on the news of John Buchan’s election to Parliament they 
stopped washing the dog to have a family celebration, and called 
the new pony Majority, than with Mr. Rowse when he declares, 
“And now, when one thinks of Elsfield, something rare has gone 
from the familiar landscape.” To those who happen to dislike the 
“ Tribute ” formula: avoid the friends. LettTice Fow er. 


Lear. Centenary 

The Complete Nonsense of Edward Lear. 
Jackson. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue cult of the absurd has been nearly always joined with a sense 
of social satire, or with a desir to cause a break-up of moral values. 
The projected world of nonsense by comparison shows up the stilted 
absurdity of reality. The extravagance of Rabelais, Swift, Joyce, and, 
more recently, the Surrealists has been based on a dissatisfaction 
with a code of living which they felt could only by violence—mack- 
ing or humourless—be sufficiently ridiculed. Indeed, throughout 


Edited by Holbrook 


literature the writer of comedy has par excellence been the 
socially conscious, and the creator of fantasy the savagely 
satirical, Moliére, La Fontaine, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyere— 


the tradition of French writing, either in epigram, comedy or the 
fable, has never been separated from moral purpose. In England, 
even in writers such as Gay and Swift, the use of animals and 
mythically populated landscapes for the apparently simple purpose 
of entertainment has barely concealed a ruthless exposure of, or 
attack on, ideas and people. 

Edward Lear, whose first Book of Nonsense was published a 
hundred years ago, remains to all this an almost unique exception. 
The four books which this new commemoration volume contains— 
including all Lear’s published nonsense songs, stories, rhymes and 
lyrics—reveal an approach to fantasy and comic poetry that is 
entirely free from ambiguity of purpose. The bizarreness, the 
inspired invention, the intoxication with words are not bound up 
with any consistent view of either life or literature. When Swift 
creates a character or situation in Gulliver’s Travels he is mirroring, 
though consciously distorting, society to express effect. Joyce, 
inventing words in Finnegans Wake, is carrying out an experiment 
with literary and philological associations; but Lear in Nonsense 
Botany or The Quangle Wangle’s Hat is merely “ doodling” with 
immense virtuoso skill in words from whose echo he demands 
nothing more than that they create a new aural shape suitable for 
illustration. By discovering novel possibilities in exaggeratedly 
human situations, and in all solemnity giving to the invented creatures 
of his imagination the power to perform actions for which human 
beings are too self-conscious, Lear merely perpetuated various types 
of advanced and unconcerned eccentricity. Life had become magical 
because it was no longer fenced in by formal confines ; action could 
run riot with the imagination in a society without social obligations. 

So it is in its complete freedom from the restraint of logic that 
the charm of Lear’s work lies. The Jumblies can go to sea in theit 
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Elliott's 


y 
W. H. 
Sensational New Book 


Hell by the Portion 


Many of those who remember Mr. Elliott’s Broadcast Addresses in the old 
pre-war days or who have read his outspoken articles will be greatly surprised 
by this book which is a scathing indictment of modern civilisation, with its 
worshipping of idols, its false values, its materialism, its cynical contempt for 
ideals that are not “ practical ’’ and its lack of religious faith. 
Cr. 800. NOW ON SALE 


Frank Foster 


Comrades in Bondage 
Foreword by FIELD MARSHAL LORD BIRDWOOD 


G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G,, G.C.V.O., etc. 


8s. 6d. net 


A thrilling eye-witness story of a newspaper man a prisoner of war in Japanese 
hands for three years. Itis a simple illustrated record of endurance in captivity 
under Japanese sadism. The island of Java forms the background for the 
opening scenes of exciting experiences with Indonesians in jungle covered 
With the aid of vivid illustrations this book lucidly portrays 
the reactions of the mind of a captive. 


mountains. 


Cr. 8vo 9s. 6d. net. 


22 Illustrations. 


NOW ON SALE 
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THE COMING CRISIS 


FRITZ STERNBERG 
Is a crash far worse than that of 1929 inevitable? 
Yes, says Dr. Sternberg. It will begin this time, as 
last, in America where, he warns us, “no effective 
measures to avert it can be expected.”” We must 
prepare now to meet the coming crisis. (7/6) 


SOVIET JEWRY, 
PALESTINE & THE WEST 


WALTER ZANDER 


This book on the inter-connection of the Jewish 
Community will be invaluable to those interested 
in the problems facing the September session of 
the United Nations Conference. (6/-) 


THERE SHALL BE NO 
VICTORY 


AXEL HEYST 
The diary of a European, a highly intelligent & 
knowledgeable individual, brought up in the old 
spiritual & cultural values of humanity & ap- 
palled at the threat which still hangs over them. It 
deals with the whole complex problem confronting 
Europe to-day. (16/-) 
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\ A CHORUS OF PRAISE FOR 
} INNOCENTS 
\ A. L. BARKER 
\ *Remarkable’: Michael Sadleir 


‘A short story writer of very remarkable 
talent’: V. S. Pritchett 


‘A new writer whose work justifies imme- 

diate praise’: Daniel George 

‘Anexceptionally gifted artist’: PeterQuennell 
7s. 6d. net 


, THE PRESS 
THE PUBLIC WANTS 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 


‘Everybody ought to read this book. Initself 
it is a first-rate opening to a public 
discussion’: The Spectator 
7s. 6d. net 
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sieve, Mr. and Mrs. Discobbolos can live unconcernedly on the 
top of their wall, and the nutcrackers and the sugar-tongs can ride 
horses to their hearts’ content. There is neither social nor ethical 
limit to their activity. How much then is it worthwhile to probe 
beneath the surface of this “safety valve” of nonsense—as Mr. 
Holbrook Jackson terms it in his admirable introduction—by which 
a struggling landscape-painter achieved a success his professional 
career never realised for him? It is difficult to say, for the enigma 
of Lear’s writings is not in their revelation of a view of life but in 
their exposure of himself. Restless always, nervous, protesting too 
much, unhealthy, never well off, almost sexless, he appears to have 
no greater tension in his character than that assumed preposterous 
but genial eccentricity which he portrays in his verse self-portrait. 

It is a mistake, I think, to analyse too deeply the implications 
of Lear’s nonsense psychology. It is possible to argue, on the 
evidence of the Book of Nonsense, that there was in Lear a certain 
insensitivity, or perhaps an excess of sensitivity, which made him 
seize on physical peculiarities, on questions of colour, on personal 
habits, for his objects of humour. And then, having built up his 
audience, he incites a sort of crowd violence to “smash” whoever 
it may be—“the horrid old man of Calcutta” or “that stupid old 
man of Melrose.” Lear was not a child psychologist in the modern 
sense ; he had simply a sublime gift for improvisation on a level that 
children understand—the level on which actions have no repercus- 
sions. His drawings are affirmations of that particular native English 
droit de seigneur, whereby possession of a passport at once establishes 
the most fantastic manifestations of behaviour as perfectly natural. 
In fact, once you have entered Lear’s world, it is immediately 
apparent that really nothing could be more normal. 

Yet even in these slight verses, where he seeks only to entertain, 
Lear’s rea] professional qualities as a landscape artist come through. 
His consistently blue and green backgrounds, his copper sands and 
moons, the slashing vividness of sails in Mediterranean seascapes 
saturated in sun—these appear over and over again. They are the hall- 
marks of an artistry that could not leave him entirely, no matter on 
what level he chose to write. Now part of a natural heritage, unthink- 
ingly enjoyed by generations of children, Lear’s talent has a many- 
sidedness which has long been overshadowed by his gift for inventive 
caricature. He was,as Mr. Jackson points out, a prodigious worker— 
Whether writing, making sketches, painting or illustrating books. 
In 1865 alone his outdoor work comprised “200 sketches in Crete, 
145 in the Corniche and 125 at Nice, Antibes and Cannes.” In 
six months in India he completed “no less than 560 drawings, 
large and small, besides 9 small sketch books and four Journals ”"— 
this at the age of sixty-two. Yet he never became rich or even had 
a stabilised income, despite the social eminence which he attained 
and which perpetually surprised him. He remained always the highly 
gifted, rather lonely, strange but lovable figure with the spherical 
body and runcible hat. It is, too, only this side of him that this 
beautifully produced, handsomely printed and illustrated new volume 
commemorates. But it is altogether a worthy monument, though 
perhaps before long a better balance in the appreciation of Lear’s 
other qualities may be achieved. 

ALAN Ross. 








A new Pilot Omnibus 


NOVELS OF HIGH 
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Henrietta Temple by Disraeli, Guy Livingstone by 
G. A. Lawrence and Moths by Ouida 


Selected with an Introduction by Anthony Powell 


These three long novels, totalling 906 pages, make 
enthralling reading and the glamour and 
self-assurance of Victorian England. 
of these novels took the public by storm, and they have 
lost nothing of their readability with the passage of time. 
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Bosnia by Parachute 
By Basil Davidson. (Bedford Books, Bedford, 18s.) 


In the late summer of 1943, Lt.-Col. Davidson was dropped by 
parachute into Bosnia with orders from G.H.Q. Cairo to travel 
northwards to join the Yugoslav Partisan Forces in the Voyvodina 
on the Hungarian frontier. The ultimate task of his mission was 
to establish a base in this region whence to make contact with any 
elements which might be resisting the Germans in Hungary itself. 
This book is the record of his work. As he says in his introduction, 
‘The picture I have wanted to give is personal not political—of 
people rather than opinions. Loyalties that were tested alike in the 
heat of battle and the clarity of life in occupied territory seemed to 
ask no political justification.” He has, however, given in addition 
an account of the political and military background. As a descrip- 
tion of this day-to-day life of a British officer with the Yugoslay 
partisans, this book is a faithful and vivid record. Both the physical 
setting of the events described and the figures of the actors them- 
selves spring to life. 
Here is the Sava plain, the stage upon which the scenes are, in 
the main, enacted. 
“The weather holds until late October. Then the first frosts 
occur, and the sun comes up in a faint mist over the flat land. The 


Partisan Picture. 


ground is crisp and hard underfoot. The corn is inch-high, wet with 
mist and pale green like a Chinese painting as you see it through 
bent branches of the naked saplings along the road side. The leaf 


is still green on the old trees, the oaks and beeches that hold their 
leaf until late in the autumn. The sky is faintly blue with high 
white clouds that fold across it. On clear days you can see the 
hills of Bosnia as they rise into the mountains of the south ; and then, 
turning round and facing north, you can sometimes see, far away and 
faint on the horizon, the blurred outline of Frushka Gora. The 
mountains are behind you; what lies in front is the great Central 
plain of Europe, the basin of the Danube, the flat land of Pannonia.” 
He describes the grim game of hide and seek with the enemy 
and his satellites in a country of open villages devoid of hiding places, 
save the specially constructed holes in the ground—the bazas—in 
stable yards, in isolated farms. He describes the scurrying groups 
of partisan units earnestly at work passing recruits, losing and forg- 
ing again communications, preserving a primitive but often effective 
information service under desperate and fragile conditions. The 
essence of regional partisan warfare is in this book. When he puts 
aside the personal record of his experiences to describe the political 
and military background of partisan Yugoslavia, he adopts a con- 
sistent attitude throughout. His account can fairly be described as 
the “ official version.” In these pages can be seen in some detail 
the view of events in Yugoslavia between 1941 and 1944 as pro- 
jected by the partisans themselves, and translated by an Englishman, 
in regard to not only their military operations but also to the 
political development of the movement of netional liberation. Thus 
this account has a certain historical value, and in this form it is 
both controversial and “ partisan.” It is intended to be so. 
Many points raised will be bitterly denied by some and warmly 
endorsed by others. They are too numerous to mention. Some 
events, such as the circumstances and significance of the events of 
March 27th, 1941, in Belgrade, are perhaps treated with an air of 
certainty which the present state of information hardly warrants. 
The remarks in this book on the Partisan attitude to British policy 
are of some interest to those who have been concerned with Anglo- 
Yugoslav relations. “Until the very end they would conserve 
against us the feelings of a man who has been betrayed by those who 
should have been his best friends. This was as bad for them as for 
us: for it unbalanced their view of things and it made it hard for 
many of us to see in their goodwill more than the shallowest specula- 
tion. They want our help, we were tempted to think, they do not 
want our friendship.” In the author’s view this Partisan argument— 
which was and still is all-pervading—is largely justified by the in- 
consistences of British policy. Some readers, however, may ask | 
themselves whether the justification is not sometimes an excuse and 
why. F, W. DEAKIN. 


Small Savings 


A History of Saving Banks. By H. Oliver Horne. 
sity Press. 18s.) 

Amonc the various threads combining to form the pattern of British 

social and economic development over the last 150 years, the story 

of the Savings Banks is comparatively inconspicuous. It has none 

of the dramatic origins and vicissitudes of the purely working~<lass 

movements, trade union, Co-operative or political. It displays few 
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JOAN’S handicap is blindness, and 
yet she is thoroughly accomplished 
in the swimming pool and the 





classroom. It was to train and A p 
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Hundreds of boys, many of them fresh from school, earn | 
| their first real wages from one of the TI Group of 
Companies. From that moment, regardless of back- | 
ground, they enjoy equality of opportunity, for 7] have 
| decided that the « limit to their advancement shall be 
the capacity of the dividual. 
Opportunity is there from the beginning. Youngsters in 
TI are helped to continue their broad education for one | 
day a week on full pay. Older boys, after an apprentice- 
ship agreer th their Company, embark On a course 
of training in engineering or commerce which will lead j 
the right lads as far as a university degree. At every | 
stage they and their parents are advised by their Company | 
Training Officer. 
TI hold this policy to be at once a duty and an interest— 
| for upon such opportunity depends the future, not just 
of TI, but of the whole nation. | 
| 
! 


i 
TI is a team of engineering industries which serve in more | 
ways than may be realised. The component companies | 
have made their own reputations in the fields of precision } 
tubes, bicycles, electrical appliances and cables, wrought | 
light alloys, pressure vessels, metal furniture and paint } 

the whole is TI. } 
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colourful personalities. The original aims and ideals of the move- 
ment, moreover, have been to a great extent merged in those of 
the modern State with its emphasis on welfare and mutual insurance. 
Inconspicuousness, however, is not the same thing as unimportance. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the Trustee Savings Banks pro- 
vided a tenuous but valuable bridge across the widening gulf which 
separated the landless, propertyless and increasingly degraded pro- 
letariat from the luckier classes of society ; and in our own day, in 
spite of partial supersession by the Post Office Savings Banks, they 
constitute one of the chief pillars of the small savings movement. 
Indeed, without the experience of the Trustee Savings Banks and 
the habits of thrift which, with a crusading personal zeal, their 
founders sought to spread among the “ poorer classes,” it is doubt- 
ful whether the Post Office scheme could ever have been launched or 
the small-savings movement carried to success. 

Mr. Horne, the first full-time secretary of the Trustee Savings 
Bank association, has written what is likely to remain for some time 
the standard work of reference on the subject. He pursues it from 
its birth—its spiritual parents may perhaps be indicated as Adam 
Smith on the one hand and the spirit of late eighteenth-century 
philanthropy on the other—through its infant struggles, maladies, 
growing pains and achievements, to the vigorous maturity which 
enabled it to survive State competition and to the triumphant 
statistics of the present day. The story is well and clearly told ; 
a vast and intractable mass of local records, besides the reports of 
successive investigators, has been sifted, classified and built up into 
a complete and readable whole. It is odd to learn that The Times 
constituted itself, from the earliest days, a vehement opponent of the 
Savings Banks and indeed, one almost gathers from the passages 
quoted, of the very principle of small savings ; less surprising to find 
the redoubtable Cobbett furiously tilting at what appeared to him 
an unholy subterfuge for binding the working-class interest to the 
chariot of the National Debt; while most bewildering of all in its 
revelation of utter muddleheadedness is the widespread nineteenth- 
century suspicion here recorded that the employers, aware of their 
workers’ savings, would make these an excuse for reducing wages. 
This argument was actually encountered by National Savings can- 
vassers during the late war. 

Mr. Horne might have written a book of wider general interest, 
perhaps a better book in itself, had he been more interested in 
relating the Savings Bank movement at each stage to contemporary 
events ; but he could hardly then have found room for the mass of 
factual material which was evidently his prime concern. A graver 
criticism relates to the lack, in the final chapter which brings the 
story down to 1944, of any serious assessment of the present impor- 
tance of the Savings Banks or of small savings generally. An 
appendix gives certain figures ; Savings Bank depositors total nearly 
3,700,000, and their deposits nearly {600 millions, giving an average 
holding of something over £150. But the further statistical analysis 
or sample investigation which might have shown what is the repre- 
sentative as against the average holding and what the economic 
circumstances of the holder is lacking. Nor is more than a guess 
possible at whether the small saving movement is doing anything 
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significant to mitigate the unequal distribution of property. There 
is room for a good deal of statistical work on these lines, to balance 
Mr. Horne’s valuable historical study. Honor Croome, 


Newness and Novelty 
Living in the New Towns. By Clough Williams-Ellis. (Jason Press, 1s.) 
New Beginnings and New Towns. By David Williamson. (Town and 

Country Planning Association. 1s.) 

OnE may whisper, in reflective circles where history does not begin 
with yesterday’s paper, that the new towns are the garden Cities of 
Ebenezer Howard’s To-morrow of 1898. One may say this aloud 
in Stepney or Salford, where garden cities, rightly or wrongly 
understood, are a dream of heaven. One must never say it in 
Bloomsbury or the Abbey of Theleme, where intellectuals gather, 
Not only because the term “garden city” has been depreciated 
by confusion with the open suburb; but also because two towns 
have actually been built on Howard’s model. An ideal that has 
materialised, however acceptably, loses charm for the fashion- 
conscious who dominate metropolitan culture and lead (or mislead) 
popular opinion. 

This, I can disclose, is why Howard and his followers, in 1918, 
re-named the garden city the new town. It is also why Mr. Williams. 
Ellis and Mr. Williamson, restating the thesis, put more stress 
on disputable novelties in the new towns than on the unquestionable 
things proved at Letchworth and Welwyn but not yet generally 
pplied. Their tactical intuition gives us two fresh and entertaining 
booklets. Mr. Williams-Ellis is gay and allusive ; Stevenage under 
his guidance will not be too stodgily earnest. Mr. Williamson is 
ess afraid of the common idealism ot family life, where children 
are a blessing and domestic cares not a burden to be evaded but a 
task to be provided for adequately. Thus Mr. Williamson is nearer 
the heart of the home-loving man or woman of today ; Mr. Williams- 
Ellis is more interested in the communal man or woman of the 
future. I doubr the latter’s reality more than I did when I entered 
the business of community-building. But whatever way 
goes, it will not stand still. There will be progressive changes in 
our ways of living, and the new towns must do their best to fore- 
cast them and to cater for any that seem likely. 

In popularising the new towns, however, too much emphasis 
should not be placed on their possible marginal innovations. To 
do so is the way to obtain attention in the Press ; but we seek for 
our homes and jobs in a different mocd from that in which we read 
the papers. The primary opportunity of the new towns (well 
stated in these two booklets) is to bring to thousands of families 4 
way of life already deeply desired: homes and gardens, ample space 
and green surroundings, work and open country within easy reach, 
and a wide range of recognised urban facilities from which people 
can choose. These are vastly important things, which few now 
enjoy in combination. Whether people want or will come to want 
communal cooking, district heating, smail closely knit neighbourhoods 
or all-purposes community centres where social life is artificially 
“integrated” is doubtful. Whether highly developed communal 
facilities on a small scale are economically practicable is equally 
doubtful. The new towns have so much to offer which they can 
certainly deliver that it is unnecessary and may be unwise to put 
the more speculative possibilities in the forefront. 

However, this is a matter of accent only. And I must qualify it 
by saying that a spirit of enterprise is essential if the new towns 
are to advance on their models as well as to emulate their solid 
achievements. Both these booklets cover the essentials of the new 
town project, now about to emerge into reality. And their widely 
different approaches indicate the interesting complexity of the subject. 

J. Osporn. 


The Law Through the Centuries 


Essays in Law and History. By Sir William S. Holdsworth. (Clarendon 
Press. 20s.) 
THE editors of this volume, two of Holdsworth’s best friends, 
Professor A. L. Goodhart and Dr. H. G. Hanbury, in their admirable 
preface describe him—rightly in my opinion—as the greatest, next to 
BI = one, in the distinguished list of Oxford legal scholars. Holds- 
worth had not the supreme genius that was Maitland’s, but he was 
greatly gifted both as lawyer and as historian, and his immense 
vitality f enabled him to leave at the age of seventy no less imn 
an acct nell shment. In order to take the measure of his achievement, 
one must know that he was dependent on his earnings, and that, 
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the means to lead a full life, he undertook an 


desiring, as he did, 
paralysed the literary activity 


amount of teaching which could have 
of most men 


Phese papers, chosen from a vast number and arranged in chrono- 
logical order, show over how wide a range he was expert. They 
are rightly described as Essays in Law and History, for the historical 


approach is predominant in even the more technical of them. Those 
which will be of interest to non-legal readers of history are one of 
the later ones, a lecture on Literature in Law Books delivered at 
Birmi ind Hull in 1938, and the four first and earliest, namely, 
Martial Law Historically Considered (Law Quarterly Review, 1902), 
The Place of English Legal History in the Education of English 

in 1910), Central Courts of Law and 


Lawyers (a lecture at All Souls’ 
Representative Assemblies in the Sixteenth Century (Columbia Law 


idili 





Review, 1912) and The Influence of the Legal Profession on the 
Growth the English Constitution (a lecture at University College, 


London, in 1924). 

Ihe first in the book deals skilfully with a subject which in normal 
times seems remote enough, but acquired vivid contemporary interest 

ne forty years after it was written, when the possibility of the 
dislocation of the country by a German invasion was in everybody’s 
mind. The expression “martial law” has been loosely used to 
denote three things. Firstly, the system of law governing 
members of the Army and enforced by court martial. This is now 
1 validity on the annual 


any one of 








called military law, and depends for its leg 
Army Act. Secondly, the rules laid down by a commander for 
the government of territory invaded by him. The classic definition 
is that of the Duke of Wellington, “ Martial law is neither more 
I ess than the will of the general who commands the army.” 
Phirdly, a supposed body of law which the authorities are regarded 
is having right to apply to residents in this country in time of 
disorde I truth is that there is no such thing. That miscon- 
ception on the subject is still liable to exist in high quarters I had 
t po ty of discovering professionally in 1940. No exposition 
could be clearer than the passage in Maitland’s lectures on constitu- 
t il history which begins: “If however we ask, where are we to 
find this body of rules? What is martial law? We shall hardly get 
an answer to our questions. When considered, the matter seems to 
e itself into this—it is the right and duty every subject to 

d in the suppression of unlawful force; it is more especially the 
right and duty of magistrates and peace officers of all degrees to 
d ) 

The second article concludes with Holdsworth’s two suggestions 
1S ve place which legal history should take in legal education. 
On ; tha > history of the courts and their jurisdiction should 
be taught at the very beginning of the law student's course and be 
1 part of his first examination. This is now the practice of most, if 
not all, law schools. The other was that a general outline of 

the law should be made part—presumably he meant a 
compulsory part—of the final examination. I see no prospect of that 
iggestion being adopted in the near ten ure, owing to the competition 
ot other subjects vocational and non-vocational. The third and the 
f papers should be read together by all students of constitutional 
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history, with the reminder that there has been later work of im- 
portance in their field, notably that of Dr. Pickthorn and Dr. C hrimes, 
Holdsworth’s thesis is that the task of making the machinery of 
government effective for keeping the peace in the new age of 
Renaissance and Reformation was carried out in this country, “ not. 
as abroad, by wholly, or almost wholly, replacing mediaeval instity- 
tions by new institutions but by so improving the efficiency of exist- 
ing mediaeval institutions that these mediaeval institutions were able 
to meet the new demards made upon them by the modern State” 
He describes the part played by the legal profession in this process, 
and emphasises its importance. And he pleads that the lesson to be 
learnt from thi; page of history should be applied to current affairs, 
“In these modern days the greatest service which the lawyers can 
do the State is to impress upon a half-educated electorate the risks 
of undermining the foundations of the structure which their pre- 
decessors have done so much to build up.” He quotes Lord 
Burghley’s saying, repeated by Blackstone, that England could ever 
be ruined but by a Parliament, “a clever paradox when first uttered, 
but to us a truism, tinged with a note of prophecy.” “ Lawyers can 
still give no small help to the development of the constitution, if 
they can impress upon Parliament and upon the electorate that some 
knowledge of law, some knowledge of affairs, and some knowledge 
of history are worth more than a fine imagination.” 


H. A, Hottonp. 
Short Stories 
(The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
John Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) 
Heinemann, 


By A. L. Barker 
By Graham Greene. 
By John Sommerfield. 
By W. Somerset Maugham. 


Innocents, 
19 Stories. 
The Survivors. 
Creatures of Circumstance. 
10s. 6d. 
Tue child in literature has developed from Victorian lay figure 
that resembled the miniature adults of primitive paintings, through 
the carefully-observed child victims of Henry James and onwards, 
to the child heroes of a new generation of writers who seem to write 
about childhood from memory. Mr. Graham Greene’s little boys 
in The Basement Room and The End of the Party, who belong to 
a sort of victim-hero middle period, are still only observed; the three 
children in Miss Barker’s two best stories, The Iconoclasts and The 
Innocents, are drawn with the understanding that one child has for 
another. Far from being the victims or weapons of adults, they are 
the focal points of plots which develop from their own characters, 
Any grown-ups that appear are incidental, and in one story at least 
the literary tables are turned upon the adults who become the victims 
of one of the most terrifying small boys in fiction. In her heroes 
Neil and Richard, Miss Barker gives us a type of small boy that has 
not been pinned down before—the child enemy of society who has 
got the world where he wants it; not a Dead End Kid who has 
had a chance, bur an infant Intrator who has all the chances he wants 
and takes them. The stories in Innocents are uneven in content 
chiefly because the writer does not bring to the delineation of her 
adult characters—all rather conventional types—the same under- 
standing as she gives to her children. She also tends to over- 
dramatise, and stories like Doolally and Goose-Gown lose in effect 
by too sentimental treatment, but her intellectual grip on situations, 
the precision of her statements and images and the simplicity of her 
style mark her as a short-story writer of more than usual promis 
Turning from Miss Barker to Mr. Graham Greene—from the 
young writer still in the difficult process of developing her talent to 
the established writer who knows he can sell anything he w: 
one realises how much can be lost by the achievement of facility. 
Miss Barker strives (one is at times uncomfortably conscious of her 


never 


ites— 


effort) for images that enlarge upon her subject. Here is a. woman in 
The Iconoclasts who has slipped out of the house upon a night 
adventure: “ Always a nervous creature, she was now so excited 
that her movements were as purposeful as a flurry of dust on a windy 


corner.” Here is Mr. Greene’s method with a girl in a similar 
situation: “She walked fast, passing a long line of little garages 


aves in a Portuguese cemetery where the coffin lies for 
photograph of its occupant.” The heroine 
has, the author tells us, spent her life in a 


do not believe the Port 


ilt ine 2g 
ver below the fading 
A Drive in the Count? 


villa in England. We 


mall suburban 


cemetery simile could originate in her mind, and, ill-placed and 

XaCt aS it iS, it recalls commonplace book of the professional 
journalist. Mr. Greene has made a reputation by adding to readable 
crime and adventure stories the spice of high purpose. A discussion 
of his pretensions as a novelist would not come within the scope of 
this 1 but, reduced by the limitations of the short story, his 
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SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 435 


6. No bit of a mame. (5.) 

2. He may be found in the Salvation 
Army. (4.) 

3. Meredith’s survey of a social question 
of to-day might be a little out of 
date 6, 4.) 

6. I wrned to do this. (7.) 

0. Epithet of Joseph's brethren for him. 
(/ ) 

2. It seems the right organisation to 
cheapen the provision of houses. 
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Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet; these are the colours 
of the rainbow which Newton flashed from the bevelled edge of a 


mirror when he made his famous researches on light. Since then, 
the study of colour has travelled a long road. It has become a 
methodical and precise branch of physics which the chemist is 
exploiting. It demands instruments of precision, such as the absorp- 
tiometer illustrated above. This is employed to measure with 
exactitude the intensity of the colour of a solution. For example, it 
may be desired to follow closely the rate at which a fabric is being 
dyed under given conditions. This can be done by withdrawing 
samples of the dyeing liquor at suitable intervals of time and measur- 
ing the intensity of their colour. The absorptiometer is admirable 
for the purpose. In the centre, a source of light throws out beams 
on either side. These pass through adjustable apertures and strike 
photo-electric cells. A sample of the dye liquor is placed in front of 
one cell and the aperture in front of the other cell is adjusted until 
the two cells give exactly equal readings. The sample is then removed 
and the readings of the two cells are again brought to equality by 
adjusting the aperture on the first cell. The degree 

of adjustment that must be made on this aperture 

is a measure of the intensity of the colour of 

the sample of dye liquor, and from this the rate 

of dyeing can be estimated. Just as British 

chemists discovered synthetic dyes, so they are 

today taking the lead in developments in the 

physical measurement of colour. 
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intellectual sound-prcofing is certainly not sufficient to stifle the creak 
of his invention or of the majority of his characters. Although The 
Basement Room, Across the Bridge and A Chance for Mr. Lever 
have high entertainment value, most of the stories in this collection 
are essentially trivial. One of them, A Little Place Off the Edgware 
Road, has been rewritten by the author for the purpose of a popular 
magazine in which, str.pped of neurasthenic frills, it found its level. 

It would be a pity if the present-moment reaction against war 
stories should prevent anyone from reading Mr. Sommerfield’s 
Survivors. His vivid records of war atmosphere and the moods of 
men caught up in it convince us of the accuracy of h:s reporting. As 
those who knew nothing about the First World War retain from 
its literature an everlasting memory of life in the trenches, so a new 
generation may experience through stories like these the tedium, 
frustration and discomfort of the Second. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham’s age and reputation place him above the 
criticism of the young, so I can only say that for those who, like 
myself, delight in his commonplace middle-aged characters with 
pasts of remarkable passion and violence, Creatures of Circumstance 
gives us the mixture as more than once before. I do not think Mr. 
Maugham intends these short stories to be more than entertaining, 
and anyone who does not find them that must be hard to entertain. 

OLIVIA MANNING. 


Shorter Notices 


The Path to Nigerian Freedom. By Obafemic Awolowo. (Faber 
and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts book might prove a misleading guide both to Europeans and 
to Africans who are interested in the political advance of the 
Colonies, if it were not for Miss Perham’s foreword. Her comments 
on the author’s conclusions and on the general problems which he 
raises are, as we should expect from her pen, a first-class contribu- 
tion to political thinking. Many such books will be published in 
the next few years, and they are one means, and an important one, 
of assisting British people to understand the outlook of the educated 
and politically minded Africans. But if Africans are to achieve 
their main purpose in writing these books, which is to state their 
views on British rule and on the possibilities of much more speedy 
Africanisation, they must make clear to the world in their writings 
their attitude to two outstanding problems. The first is the dis- 
tinction between, and the relation between, the machinery of govern- 
ment and the functions of government, whether local or central, 
whether large scale or small. And the second is what they propose 
to do for “the masses,” to use the author’s phrase. Ultimately, in 
all dependent territories, the final test of the ability of the educated 
few to take over the reins of government lies in their attitude towards 
the welfare and advance of the inarticulate many. Mr. Awolowo has 
not made clear his attitude on either of these problems. From stray 
remarks dropped here and there it is clear he is by no means unaware 
of them, and it is to be hoped that he will one day embark on a 
more thorough analysis which will develop some of the interesting 
lines indicated in the present work. 








MR. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL writes : 


**The Royal Cancer Hospital is doing work 
of which the Nation should be proud. It is 
fighting this fell disease—trying to estab- 
lish its cause and discover a cure—providing 
beds for patients and keeping those who 
are inoperable free from pain. If those 
who have contemplated, even for an instant, 
the possibility of being one day themselves 
in the clutch of cancer subscribe to the fund, 
the present difficulty of raising sufficient 
money to continue the work should be easily Please send a Gift 
overcome.” to The Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3. 








FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


By the time these lines appear in print investors will have registere 
their reactions to the Government’s crisis plans. I find it difficy): 
to predict whether the market optimists or the pessimists will prevai 
since so much now turns on the broad problem of inflation o; 
deflation. Some will doubtless argue that the greater shortage o§ 
goods will bring still further inflation and higher ordinary share 
prices. Others will see in the fall in Stock Exchange values which 
has already taken place and a prospective reduction of surplus 
spending power a powerful deflationary influence. What does 
seem clear, from the investment standpoint, is that from now on it 
will be better to hold the shares of companies in essential trades than 
in non-essential and luxury trades. 





THE CASE FOR GOLD SHARES 

Investors will have noticed that during last week’s severe fall in 
speculative industrials the downward movement in gold shares was 
much more restrained. The reluctance to sell gold shares seems 
to me to be justified in present conditions. For one thing, this 
section of the market took its medicine—and a severe dose at that— 
before the setback in industrials started. From the peak levels 
touched in the summer of 1946 gold shares, and especially the more 
volatile Orange Free State propositions, have fallen precipitately x 
prices which on an average show declines of about §0 per cent 
Hit by heavy taxation and still more by high costs, the producing 
gold mines have found their profits steadily whittled down, in 
many cases almost to vanishing point, and even some of the more 
fortunate producers on the Rand have had to slash their dividends. 

There is now some justification for supposing that the gold mining 
industry will get relief of one kind or another. Costs of stores must 
surely have passed their peak and the possibility cannot be ruled 
out that in order to maintain production of the marginal mines the 
South African Government will be compelled before long to afford 
special help to these undertakings either through tax alleviation or 
a higher selling price. Quite apart from that, there is the chance 
that the sterling price of gold may be increased. Hopes recently 
canvassed in the City that this might come about through a raising 
of the dollar price of gold in the United States do not appear to be 
well founded. By raising the dollar price the U.S. authorities would 
be making an inflationary move at a time when it could make no 
useful contribution to the solution of the economic problem. What 
seems much more likely is that the sterling price of gold will rise 
through a devaluation of the pound in terms of the U.S. dollar. I 
would not rate this possibility very high on the short view since 
the effect of lowering the external value of sterling would be to 
increase the cost of our heavy imports. Some time next year, how- 
ever, it may well be that devaluation will be necessary in the interests 
of British export trade. As a hedge against the risk of widespread 
business recession, gold shares of the staider type, such as Brakpan, 
Randfontein and City Deep, should prove worth watching. 


A GOOD STEEL SHARE 


I drew attention last week to the comparative attractiveness 
iron and steel shares in view of the receding risk of nationalisation 
and the high priority given to steel output in the nation’s recovery 
plans. A share whose merits I have previously outlined in these 
notes which seems absurdly under-valued is Baldwins (Holdings) 4s 
Ordinary at just under 8s. This company’s main asset is a holding 
of 8,500,000 Ordinary 6s. 8d. shares in Richard Thomas andj 
Baldwins. Apart from that it has a useful investment in the Income J 
Notes and 6 per cent Preference shares of Guest Keen and Baldwins, | 
as well as over £2,400,000 in cash and gilt-edged. At to-day’s 
valuations these investments, after deducting all charges, giv: ©} 
Baldwins (Holdings) Ordinary units a break-up value of about | 

; 
t 





A purchaser is therefore getting good value for money on a capitil 
basis. So far as income is concerned the dividend for the year 0 
September 30, 1946, was 12} per cent, but since that time Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins have raised their Ordinary dividend fron 
124 per cent. to 1§ per cent., which means that Baldwins (Holding: 
income will be substantially enlarged. It seems a safe estimate tha 
the dividend for the year ending September 30, 1947, will be stepped 
up from 12} per cent. to 15 per cent. in line with the Richard Thomas 
payment, On that assumption a buyer at to-day’s price will b:j 
getting a yield of just over 7} per cent, This sort of return on 3 
first-class iron and steel holding seems to me to be unduly high inj 
relation to what can be obtained on the general run of industriats 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 











nnual general meeting of the General Electric Co. Ltd., was held 
31 in London. 
Railing, the chai 


ind Profits Tax 


The a 
on July 

Sir Harry 
for E.P.T 


rman, said that the profit after providing 
amounted to £2,270,965, compared with 
£2.300,554 a year ago, a slight decrease of £29,589. The result had been 
achieved in spite of the setback suffered on account of the fuel crisis. 
The net profit was £905,201 against £956,413, and they recommended a 


dividend of 10 per cent. per annum and a bonus of 7} per cent. on the 
Ordinary Stock. 
He had explained last year the tasks ahead of them, namely, to increase 


their productive capacity in all fields for capital and consumer goods for 
home and export. They were valiantly struggling overcome, within 
the limits set to them, the difficulties which confronted them in regard 
to adequate buildings, new tools, labour supply and raw materials. They 
had successfully changed over from production of war materials to normal 
peace production, but were handicapped by the necessity of changing their 
plans with the ever-changing picture dictated by national requirements. 

The urgent need for the country to extend the power supply to 
mechanise the mines and increase coal output, to increase the production 
of steel, to re-equip transport and shipping, to increase means of com- 
munication and to improve exports could only be satisfied with the help 
of this company. 

All those demands on them had involved them, 


to 


and would still further 


involve them, in heavy capital commitments. In each of those fields 
during the reconstruction period, as during the period of the war, they 





© play a prominent part. 


"The demand for most of their goods at home and abroad was in excess 


of their output. He was of the opinion that that would continue for 
ome time, anyhow as far as capital goods were concerned. In regard to 
sme of the consumer goods, the outlook was becoming somewhat. less 
promising. ‘Their output and means of expansion for the coming year 


vere both entirely dependent, first of all, on the supply of coal and then 
f power, steel and other raw materials. It was impossible to make 
wficient progress in any direction until those barriers were removed. 
One could not be optimistic about the immediate industrial outlook. 

The report was adopted. 
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TONGUES IN TREES | 


stood on the platform of our station and watched 


The 
two lun 


clers yman 


bermen who loaded great trees on to railway trucks. They 


for the easy way in which one man using a 


hand-crane could 


were worth watching ; 
giant elm seemed miraculous. 
the 


smallish 
But 


cle re\ 


move a 


stood on the platform of our station and watched 


We 


his attentiveness ; 


we 


in, flattered ourselves that we divined the motive of 





and when he called across the line to enquire the 


j 


weight 


of the timber we knew that we were right. Happy is the 


clergyman who can find books in the running brooks, sermon in 
stones, and A Few Words To The Young People in toiling lumbermen. 
Like the lumbermen, a man 
and like the 
clergyman, he may find help and inspiration in all sorts of places 
if he You, much 


than seems pe yssible now, 


Here we have a moral within a moral. 


may do the seemingly impossible if he learns the way ; 


is observant. respected reader, may save more 


if you will learn the way. And since you 
have been observant enough to read this advertisement, you know 


that saving with St. Pancras Building Society—which offers you as 


much as two-and-a-quarter per cent., free of tax, in withdrawable 
shares—is the way to follow. 
If you doubt it, or if you dont, you should write 


for our free ““ Guide for Investors.” 


(2d. post free.) 


PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
PANCRAS HOUSE, PARKWAY, N.W.1 


ST. 
ST. 
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BARCLAYS CAN HELP YOU 





Whether you are planning to emigrate to Canada or to visit the 
Dominion on business or pleasure, remember that the financial 
side of your journey and of your stay, be it temporary or per- 
manent, can be greatly simplified if you make the necessary 
arrangements with your bankers before you sail. 

The Canadian associate of Barclays Bank Limited, Barclays 
Bank (Canada), offers to all who come from the Home'Country the 
same friendly welcome and full range of banking services as those 
given by the branches of Barclays Bank Limited in England. 

The Manager of the local branch of Barclays Bank Limited 
will be glad to explain how you can take advantage of these 
services : alternatively, please write to the London Manager of 
Barclays Bank (Canada) at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
London, E.C.3. 


= OFFICES IN CANADA 
MONTREAL James Street West 
TORONTO 60, King Street West VANCOUVER $509 Richards Street 


54, Lombard Street, 





214, St 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions 





in interest rates 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for | 


life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax) 








| This had long been their favourite programme—but tonight it 
beat all! ... Were the jokes really funnier? Or was it, perhaps, 
that they caught the jokes better?... Nothing slurred, every 

syllable — clear... and from 
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Assurance Society — - 
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19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 





{ Model T401 (A.C.) 
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BAVK-INSURANCE 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and_ insurance com- 
panies offer a field of investment 
which conforms to the Three Golden 
Rules for investors seeking safety of 
capital, certainty of income and peace 
of mind. 
They provide essential services. 
They are well managed. 
They allocate a large part of profits to 
reserves, thus adding to capital values 
and to earning powers. 
A most convenient method of ob- 
taining a freely marketable invest- 
mept in these ‘gilt-edged’ equities is 
by a purchase of Units in the ‘Bank 
Insurance’ Group. Apply through 
any Stockbroker or Bank for leaflet 
and for prices and dividends. 
Bank-Units. A spread over shares of 
| 35 British, Dominion and Colonial | 
banks and 7 discount companies. 
| Insurance-Units. A spread over shares 
| of 30 British insurance companies. 
| Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over 
| shares of 50 British, Dominion and 
| Colonial banks and British insurance 
companies. 
Mgrs.: Sed Demcones Penton: Ltd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Mim INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £20,000 000 mw 








Health Horizon 











Health Horizon Health Horizon 
6 = 
¢ HEALTH HORIZON : 
5 —a thagazine of unusual quality a 
= for the intelligent and non-technical reader = 
“<_ interested in the progress and possibilities =. 
= of medicine to-day. 
Each issue contains about eleven articles by __ 
€ first-class authorities, lucidly and sanely > 
‘< written. = 
st > 
_ Five Shillings for four issues - 
g > 
~ 7 
rs TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH, © 
= TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1 5 
Health Horizon Health Horizon Health Horizon 
1939 — 1945 
Remembrance 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AND ROLLS OF HONOUR 
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MAILE & SON, LTD., 
367, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.1. 











ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. GERrard 2981 


RAMUNTCHO 


Louis Jouvet, Francoise Rosay & 


THEY WERE SISTERS 


James Mason, Phyllis Calvert 
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] RISTOL, THE RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, WESTBURY- 
ON-TRYM_ (Founded 1627).—The Governors of th 
above-named Endowed Direct Grant Grammar Schoo 
invite applications for the POST OF HEADMISTRESS, 


which has become vacant on the appointment of Miss 
Walpoje as Headmistress of Wycombe Aktbey School. The 
School consists of 80 Boarders who are supported by the 


Foundation, and 135 Day Gir's Applicants must not be 
more than 45 years of age, and must have obtained an 
Honours Degree or its equivalent at a University in the 
United Kingdom The successful applicant wil] be re- 
quired to take up the appointment in January. 1848.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from Freperice 
Tow, Clerk to the Governors, Orchard Street. College 
Green, Bristol, 1, with whom applications must be lodged 
not later than 17th September 1947 
"Ope BOROUGH OF READING 
MITTFE.—-BROWNLOW Roap (GIRLS) 
Applications are invited trom women 
teachers or have suitable qualifications and/or experience 
for the post of Deputy SurerINtTENDENT ot the above Re- 
mand Home, which accommodates 15 ¢ The salary 
will be*according to Burnham Sc: 
(Max. £420 per annum) plus 
ance of £40 per annum A 
£78 per annum will be made in re 
The appointment will be subject to 
Superann tation Acts or 
ation Act 1937, and 
required to Pass a medical 
of application mag be ontas 


EpvucaTion Com- 
Remand Homet.— 
who are qualified 


le for Assistant Teachers 
special responsibility 
deduction at 
spect of 
the P! vis 


allow- 
the rate of 
emoluments, 
ions = the 


Teachers 
















S soon as pC e 
, Educ ation ‘Offlice 
Cert. teacher 


nece 


rr OEBEIL 
n London, not 













| ADY efficient housekee t » > 
4 Hoster's trained), car driver post where any or 
all these qualifications can be used Miss M. L. Eait, 
Longmeadow, Heretord. 
ADY Persona! Secretary adaptable seeks interesting 
4 non-commercial post in London varied 
experience anc nowledge French 65-da Box llia, 
IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE ape ications 
4 are invtied for the post of Children's Offx This 
Officer will be responsible “for the Boarding-out ar nd Wel- 
fare Section of the Education Department, which includes 
the Chief Boarding-out Officer and Visitors toget her with 
the administrative and record staff under 
The appointment is new. Candidates must 
Perience in chiidren's welfare work (vi siting 
ase work, etc.), and must hold a degree or 
«lal Science Salary: Grade V va é ] 
cil Scale A.P Division (£535 é g to £600 per 
year, plus bonus).—Further particulars and application 
form may be obtained from H. S. MaGNay, M.A., Director 
of Education, 14, Sir Thomas Street, Liverpoc Stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope should be enclosed with 


request for application form T. ALKER, Town Cierk, C’erk 
to the Local Education Authority. 
I ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—An organiser of youth 
4 service is required for work in one of the nine divi- 
sions of the Council's local educational administration. 
Salary £425 x £25—£550 a year The person appointed 
will be required to assist with the provision of facilities 
for recreation, social and physical training of young 


the organisation of local events: to 
istrative work arising therefrom in- 
advising Borough Youth Commit- 


People; to assist in 
undertake the — 
iding clerking 





to carry out such other duties as may be arranged 
time to time Evening work is involved Applica- 
forms (stamped addressed envelope neces= 


eo 





may be obtained from, and sho be returned 
EpucaTion Orricer (Estab. 2), County Hal Loi van, 
: E.1, not later than September 15th, 1947 Canvassing 
disqualifies. (2550) 


Rags SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
4 SC NCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 











appointment to an Assistan 
Law Candidates shou lentior 
: law which tl would be qualified to teach. 
Applications are also invited for appointment toe an 
Assistant Lectureship in Geography Cand dates should 
mention the aspects of their subject in which they sre 
particularly interested. Salary £400 p.a., rising to £500, 
wtih superannuation and educationa allowance App i- 
cations, which shou'd be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of three referees, should be forwarded not 
later than September 7th, 1947, to the Secrrrary, London 
School of Economics, oughton Street. Aldwych. W.C.2, 
from whom further information concerning beth appoint- 
ments may be obtained 
Lf wo nice and very intelligeat women, educated but 
npretentious and capable. seek post cook and house. 
maic Single lady in country or town Continental 
cooking of four countries.-Box 123a. 
EXHIBITIONS 


RT OF THE MAYA INCA AZTEC.—Birxeter GALtenies, 


a 20. Davies Street 
SUMMER EXHIBITION of modern paintings opens on 
4 August 6th at the Arcane Galtery, 28, Olc Bond &t., 
OrLES ART GALLERY Picture of Jamaica by 
RHODA JACKSON. Daily 9-6. till 23rd August (ine 
Sats.) Adm. free.—121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond Street, W.1. 
4 Sickert to Hodgkin Daily 10-1 


10-5.30, Sats 


Maou 8 Nec" ga 40 
t i Water 











Osbor 10 s° ; Ss 
porteat PAINTINGS OF FIVE CENTU 
collection of rt dating from the 16th 
to the present day N ew at Heat's, 196, ” 
ham, Court Road, y 
QEtTinGs FOR PICTURES display cY pictures in 
of antique n furnishings—Hear's 
196 Tottenham — Court Re ad 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
N ERCURY (PAR. 5700).—Commencing Men., Aug. 11tR, 
a 7.30 p.m., ‘ THE SHELLEY gaye 
IALTO—OPEN CITY (A).—Eng. subtitles Progs. 
Risin 12.5, 2.45, 5.20 and 8 p.m. §& —~ 4 $0 and 7.15. 
OYAL ALBERT HALL 
I B.B.C. announces 53rd Season 
Henry Woop PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
Nightly at 7.30 until Sept. 13 (Sundays excepted) 





YMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Sympnony ORCHESTRA 
Conductors: 





Sin Matcotm SArGent Sir ApriaN Bow? 
Aascaee m7 onductor: Star ford Rebinson 
Tickets 3/6 7/6 at Hal) (Ken. 8212) and Agents 
2,000 Promenade © (with seating for 440), 2/-, availabie 
nightly at doors only 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
LYTH, Perthshire.--Guests received in comfortably 
furnished house, h. and c¢. in all -drooms ood LYNDHUEST. PARK HILL HOTEL. This bea tiful 
nstant hot water Pleasant gar ri9Q- situate ‘ountry House 1 mile from. Lyndhur ‘. | 
r bra erm 8 is now oper under the personal direct — 
onwards Bank Street S | Mrs. Harcreaves who oo awn Cotawe and 
YUGOSLAVIA c r & = Chipp ampden ; The chaise is yours - — 
’ A “lb ae rey . or a Cotswold holiday this year q — 
a Se vast Alps (15 o / Ranitir and independently LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL 
ant A cove tor the? 
yorp Trave: amer k > od f 9 
Btreet. S.W1 y § or xmoor Goo ood 
FREEHULL-Ow-Sea. 2 min, e recommended by Danc en write to 
est . r rT ” a s . r °) 1 
tables, Lounge “‘foms a mi sherate “Wacant m8 ember vate hl "¢ MATLOCK. 3MEDLEY'S, GREAT BR 
ar Srochur ror N tie iR r ) ealth i ve as 7 
pords.—B e from “ Lanars.” 5 Jameson Road As ey ourlenay GREATFST HYDRO. Health is everythin 
RIDGE OF ALLAN, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Attan Warten | ailments causeu by a troubled age. For — 
Hore..—Idea; for holidays any ason of , the year rl y 5 edley's 
All bed — | ae = with running water nd "1 am a part of all that | have met.” F a No 
rclusive) Spacious lounges . . 7 eicy M 
i rds ns r - op ‘ 7 3 we | Milton Damerel, N. Baven, WOODFORI 
billiard  foomns. Hard tennis court and c pies of the 1947 edition of my hardy annual | HOTEL ‘Ideal cent aa OO RD I 
ands. Excellent cuisir vou Let's Halt Awhile" are now available at leading | miles of good "es — 
i slication to RESIDENT MANAGER , " : : ic , 
_ booksellers, Profusely illustrated it describes some | © im all be 
yy NHAM for the lovely Cotswolds 450 of the really good hotels of Great Britain and 7 iineas 1 
J or fe . t ! * MINEHEAD, BEA 
( ideal for cE holidays Toes contre ee = Ireland. In case of difficulty, copies cam be obtained | Horel, close BEACH 
ents from Dept 14, Town Hall post free 6/6, from Ashley Courtenay, Lid., Halifax | Telephone: Minehead LEA 
bedroom. breakfast. bath, dinner. in House, Castle Street, Oxford. | MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD. A 
vate house Clos: to sea uE aI beautifully appointed hotel, where th 
House. Chid pock, "Dorset he highest standards of Cat 
aS BELLE VUE HOTEL (on_ sea_ front), _— SER, ST. MARY'S HOTEL. A house of as the background and the sea its foot- AS 
4directly opposite Pier. Accommodation 100. Excellent snostnte 2 ae < comfort, character = me | § .. @ full catalogue of out-of-door pursuits is 
sine. — one 9 101 jents. place wher 4 ar a > fer Y > naan r 
pe . a 3203 irt ~ » J of age "rome osekins a6 ak Geen —— vane 5 Saneaee Tel: oes MID 
oy ge Feving guest received for @ short or pri ie yet another feature. Convenient to yea ny a erm. Me yo ner 
mg eriod.—Bo: . Br. ee? we x “a srandet oi the Cliffs. the icient 
Excetien2 coarse fishing, Griffin Hotel. March. 12s D. éllis. ity ‘alles. Ter Ca ten, Sea aeae F Valleys of Cornwall Exc ellent Culs i IN 
4b and t Weekly trom 5 guineas only on Sf i 
\XMOU TH. 8 Beven ‘Penesnwien Horgt, Much sought BRIGHTON, King’s Clift. STEYNING MANSIONS bed chin Walks. Galt. Fish! ne Owrite ‘5 esid dent -s 
} after for winter residence on account of the genial a and — Sea Front. | Director. Phone: Mullion 328 ' 
: al vent. ht y roo as own private bathroom “en ite.” t 
‘atm maphere. warmth, comfort and good meals. _ Ges au G.P.O. Telephone Hn ge er oPully perenne et HEADLAND HOTEL Magnificently A 
. es and tC. ‘0 licensed Lift Garage. Tel.: 2 Situated luxury Hotel A sea view from every room. 
tion, overlooking sea. Tel. 3307 589 Fully licensed. Cocktail Bar. Dancing nightly to Ac 
Y RAND HOTEL.—A Golfing Holiday by the sea in_ one } A a CAMPDEN, GLOSS. COTSWOLD HOUSE | ‘rst-class London bands. Surf Bathing Adjoining 
a a! the i yor on ~~ ~~ 5 — a oe If you have no home and are oat Course. Tennis Courts. Terms from 12 gns. NI 
cense ari rom ANAGER ran ote r e-over- not we to the life of a big town you can live el.: Newquay 2211. 
Sands. Tel.: 431. wei! in this comfortable Cotswold house, clo: ' 
, GARES TREES '—The Pogeers Country cum, essential shops. Terms from 5 gns ) a aoe ea Nodal Hata in instore” ry Seal Pr 
Oxon Kidmore End 314 Beautifully furnish EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. Y comfort, delightfully sunny location. Old-world charm 
country house with every modern comfort. Excellent : ou can pay Pp, 
* Yood. fresh fruit and vegetables. Tennis, Croquet, Golf. — less elsewhere but you will not fare better, for at rte Eee garden produce, varied and appetising meals MAI 
Ample garage accommodation. Inclusive terms from 6 gns. — = “Se Sem Smt i the trent rank, the ites. dine lets ee ee 
mm e Directorate the provision of the best. poe» Tie. ° free utes sta, ar. 
OLIDAYS.—Air passages ang hotel bookings arranged | | Consequently the Seaview has become famed for its | LOPdoh: near station. Licensed con 
etc. Save time and trouble and enjoy your holiday better Catering, Cellar, Comfort and Courtesy. Telephone: | ST. MAWES. CORNWALL. IDLE ROCKS HOTEL : 
by booking through Acsaorn’s 84 Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Eastbourne 4870, three lines. pe eegg Bt ngs 2 On water’s edge, facing South. 
WHI 3292 (5 lines). EAST WITTERING. SUSSEX OLD BARN H tvate Baths neing. Good Continental cuisine 
: . ? OTEL. . — 
TALIAN DE LUXE MOTOR COACH TOURS.—Lord A well-appointed hotel of distinction and charm. — ——. Se | of spirits and choice 
Cecil Douglas and Mr. Ivor Casson are pleased to Beautifully situated on own foreshore facing South. | Yachtsmen’s paradise: Good. sailing. fishing’ and 
yenuuanene 8 series of unique 14-day tours ens, ~_ Lovely sands. Running water and telephones all bed- | bathing Apply direct (St. Mawes 326). or SHS 
enice, Rome, etc., departures Serer th and fort- rooms. Club licence. Tel.: West Wittering 3228. Ltd. 185, Dorset H . - 
nightly inclusive fare guineas EARLY BOOKING ECHAM, SURREY cam? -f 4 sanpowe rset House, N.W.1. (Welbeck 3836) 
AD E Enquiries also welcomed for all forms of air, ° . ‘OSTERS. Great WN. 1.0.W. OCEAN HOTEL. Right at the 
land and sea travel.—Henar Attaw & Sons (Travst) Lt., a in the mellow environment of the 16th | water's edge. Over 100 Bedrooms: Fully Licensed 
s. , cree, SE ons 623 pil f Chambers, , ao ; Ly — | at the superlative in the provision | Cocktail’ Bar and Regency Bar. Dancing every night 
. Regent Street, W el.: Regent 327 of ¢ ‘ox and courteous service. Stay, entertain | to fameus London Bands. Excellent cuisine ; 
UXURY MOTORING TOURS !—Switzeriand, 3- —- a at —y ea Country Hotel, | comfort. Tel.: Sandown 500 spice — 
Rivieras, Dolomites, Italy, also The Mediterranean @ personal interest ©: e Resident Manager. | z 
Se - ee, ee scene Ne oy ot nee Telephone: Egham 444. ee pe ae ee 2, —' Ry my | 
sk for lllustrated booklet.—Lammin Tovrs, en- EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL “TT beauty. dignity and character. Private baths Ridin of t 
Sin Terr St dobre Wood. NWS. Tel: Maids Vale 4321. coaesee” —w ~ . he oe ‘ : corre a Pane 
. * y to the West A beautiful old eighteenth | Temmis and Owner's Trout Fishing and Shooting “ies 
JORTH CORNWALL.~Wilsey Down Hotel, near century coaching house in the quiet of the “athe ra} | Danc.ng. Write R. W. Corbett Clivs 
Launcest Shoot! Pishinr bet Moors and 1 < \ are 
lend aunties own farm. Cor fortable a... * pully lose packed with the relics of a more leisured | SIOMOUTH TORBAY HOTEL. This sunny positioned the 
teed RW Te: * Otterham Station 208 age yet replete with every modern amenity Weli | family hotel derequisitioned at last, just re-opened — 
N DEVON .— WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL Milton ey Se. Cocktail Lounge | after Gueatns A before it will be under the j have 
: . an A.C, elephone 4071-2. personal direction of Mrs. S. W. Sanders, thus comfort — 
e Damerel, Holsworthy. Tel.: Milton Damerel 253 4 od c i 4 17 
Ideally situated amidst the beauty sgots of N. Devon and Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD COUNTRY HOUSE | 322 “20d catering is assured. Terms from £1.70. char: 
d . : J l 90 . 
Cornwall. Every comfort, h. and c. in all bedrooms, good HOTEL. A house of distinction set in a beautiful park = . . 
food, five miles of trout fishing in the river Torridge and commanding a panorama of unparalleled loveliness, SIOMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the sea. for I 
free to guests. Bookings now available. three miles from the sea and eight from historic | Come and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Breakfast 
TORWOOD.—A quiet residentia, Hotel with beautiful Exeter. A home of character where the one aim of the | " ed | Telephone and Self-Controlled wireless by denc 
Se ,eardens of 5 acres within easy access of City. tk resident Girectors is your comfort. If you are seeking i 2 — = will | 
s edrooms, excellent chef, passenge' summer sun, autumn leaves or winter warmth, write : ; ; ' 
to all floors, Fully licensed Terms, from 4) gps N.A. Collard for further details. Summer terms from | Kenneth Drew. General Manager. Tel.: 951 h 
gook. .-— Qesnen Sena reer Gyeen’e Hotel urea 8 sns. Tel.: Exmouth 3072. ey paumnanerees. “a or... _aipes no 
XFORD, COTSWOLDS, CHILTERNS AND THE Nr EXMOUTH. KNAPPE CROSS HOTEL. This Wales "Pembrokeshire. Wonderful ae, reeautitel gain 
THAMES.—Within easy motoring distance (7 miles beautifully designed Country House with terraced views | scenery, mild climate. An hotel full of sunshine and = 
ye of Oxford) . Brease Pasees, HortTon-Cum-Srtupigyr, peed 3 and ye =a provide, you with restful | satisfaction. Particularly suited for your family holiday they 
xrorp, a lovely th-century house in beautiful gardens uxury for an Autumn holiday. ew vacancies Sept. | or for Autumn d Winter residen ally reduced -_ 
one x F high fons. with queneive views, of ———— aes Commas “=e -~ the personal interest of | ter howe Tel Seundersfoot :% a niet adva' 
ountryside ne riory caters for about twenty-five he resident owners. ecial terms for winter residents. J } 
Paying Guests, some permanent, others for long or short Tei.: Exmouth 3643. ” — - ys nee ay = 2. Saves, Snares ee nomi 
visits. Central heati le . el ] oes . . 
delightful wains. “cuubece simen nocherg,, billinnds ome FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing full South. | 100 bedrooms fitted with hot and cold running water the ¢ 
room for children. Generous and interesting meals, home Delightful gardens, terracing to sea shore. 200 bed- | and Post Office telephones Golf, tennis, squash, : 
Produce and every consideration.—Terms from Paoraierors, rooms, hot and cold sea water baths, ballroom, squash | badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurlestone 82/84. discu 
Stanton St. John, 3 rackets courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 21 tennis | TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter residence. 
TLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACKR HOTEL.—The play- courts, billiards, croquet, putting Reduced terms | No sea io cross, no currency restrictions. A sunny sure 
. 7 co - eg ee - ee quae during off-season. Telephone: Felixstowe 221. bedroom with a Riviera view. Good food and _ centr 
ouse, the lu tu ° nodern hotel. olf, ennis. FOLKESTONE. THE LYN TRS ’ Our pre-war staff to greet and serve you. arry 
Dancing nightly. . S87). A REALLY GOOD HOTEL im the centre of | Evans and his Band to entertain you. | Ask Mr. and i 
ALCOMBE, 8. DEVON. TIDES REACH HOTEL.— Mrs. S. R. Paul, General Managers, to quote you » we 
’ Enjoys the fairest view in all lovely Devon Vacan- The Leas, facing due South. with Sea views 100 wi 3 re ——— . , : 
— ~@ A +- a rooms All bedrooms with H. and C. and g | Tel.: 223. Co 
cies from September 13th Beside a delight sandy . gas 0} ns 
cove. Own boats, bathing floats. Refreshingly M4 electric fires. Spacious lounges. Lift to all floors. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces the , ‘ 
able and well appointed. Good meals.—Tel.: 28 Under the personal management of the Dare family | South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 acres of Park dissa 
‘TRETE RALEGH HOTEL near Exeter.—A small (late of Seaton). Land Y miles from London and = Coast Ra. a 
yu y hous 0 lu i xte rour r : , License First-class cuisine. Lift ‘ocktail lounge hin 
hiv — anewee natn — in exten ave groe oun Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT LODGE HOTEL. Sea | ana ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole Gung 
Old-time courtesy and Gent ral hee qi yy Ly ns , Complete rest in small luxury | course. Tel.: 1911. From 74 gens Mus! 
id-ti rtes) . ote 5 , lent . . 
in all Toms. Freska vee nd fruit hotel. G50ft. above sea level. Plenty of good food with | wesTWARD HO! THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL th 
the garde ns Own poultry ‘ sed. ockeall Bar Rt Ly Fg B aa” Mrs. | Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Good food » the 
route im 2 h 1 &.s0 e 1: ‘ ; a . . Modern and comfortable Comfort assured by the 
rn gerate® mior rtable accommodation for the winter at pill Da on nd nan akin, <i , persona! supervision of the Proprietress, Mrs. The 
xle e } ad . -cls ingsley Ni le n Northam 2 ; 
T ES, Cornwa TRELOYHAN Manok Hote Pull hotel, redecorated and refurnished. Now o ¥ — cnet meng en me poms , t with 
S ; ; t ‘ d. 3 pen. Com- | WINDERMERE. OLD ENGLAND HOTEL. One of the 
booke d A a. ge 4 - a. het 4 beautifully fortably furnished bedrooms with Post Office telephones. | pest Hotels in the Lakes. Facing south-west over- the « 
+ fr oe ma na ox ye bode the sea. Pa al * acres of grounds Hard tennis c yurts. | Restaurant ‘king the lake, with lawns to the water's edge. . 
45 pores lovely crores oe eee ee. ae ba te aep-comieente. a and lovely situation Telephone. Windermere 49. Trust Houses Limited Offici 
ee OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye, has now re- a ee ee Tel.: Hind- | wye VALLEY. Do you know South Herefordshire ? 
opened Good food, soft beds, @& warm botel The winding Wye, the green hills, the variegated prop 
Radiators and hot water in every bedroom HINTON (THE NEW FOREST) nr. CHRIST- | forests, the black-and-white houses? BROCKHAMP- 
Vy TAYFPARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE COI TINEN- CHURCH. EAST CLOSE HOTEL. For rest and | TON COURT, neat Fownhope, 7 miles from Ross, has ' Lord 
TALE.—20, Granvitte Piacs. Orncnann Sreeer, W.1. recreation As & centre for the coastline running | recently been opened as a country house hotel. Puller ; d ‘ 
Tel: Mayteir es Open rom — til _' = pm anes, from Bournemouth to Milford-on-Sea this may be articulars gladly sent country lovers. Write G. B. and | 
ternoon eas inners o hous: charges xcellen' oO ‘ol ¥ ; 
continental cul “me 8 é and Patisserie from own bakery Soa aw. : and ' 
Tables bookable for dinners 
Indi 
tend: 
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